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I  Farm  Work  for  December. 

I   

I  The  closing  montli  of  the  year  is  generally  re- 
!  garded  as  one  of  comparative  leisure,  but  to  the 
provident  farmer  it  really  is  a  very  busy  one,  and 
requires  more  thought  and  attention  to  many 
minor,  though  indispensible  matters,  than  the 
other  months  of  winter.  Much  work  may  be 
done,  if  the  weathei  be  favorable,  which  greatly 
facilitates  spring  operations,  that  often  come 
suddenly  and  oppressively.  If  this  proves  an 
open  month  much  plowing  can  be  done  w^ith 
great  advantage  to  the  soils  plowed,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  frost.  Wood  for  fuel 
is  to  be  cut,  and  timber  for  fences  and  other  farm 
requirements.  Wood  is  to  be  hauled  for  the  win- 
ter's tuel.  Compost  heaps  are  to  be  made.  Shel- 
ters for  all  kinds  of  stock  to  be  built  or  put  in 
order,  if  this  important  w'ork  w^as  not  done,  as 
it  ought  to  have  been,  last  month.  Ditching  and 
under  draining  to  be  carried  on.  Fences  around 
the  grain  fields  are  to  be  put  in  such  order  as  to 
secure  the  young  grain  from  being  poached  on 
by  the  stock.  Hogs  are  to  be  fattened  and  pork 
packed.  Beef  cattle  to  be  well  attended  as  w^ell 
as  sheep  intended  for  the  shambles.  Milch  cows  to 
be  warmly  housed  and  provided  with  rich,  milk- 
giving  food  in  variety,  that  is  to  say,  a  supply  of 
bran,  mill-feed,  hay,  cord-fodder,  ensilage,  corn 
and  cob  meal  and  cotton  seed  meal,  a  full  supply 
of  salt,  roots,  and  a  hay  cutter  as  well  as  a  root 
cutter — all  these  should  be  got  together  this 
month  for  use  during  winter. 

The  ice-pond  is  to  be  fixed  and  ice-house  put 
in  nice  condition  that  the  first  good  freeze  may 
be  availed  of  to  secure  a  full  supply  of  this  need- 
ful luxury. 

The  corn  crop  should  all  be  housed  this  month, 
if  not  already  done,  and  the  fodder  left  in  the 
field  well  secured  in  large  shocks,  besides  what 
has  been  hauled  and  put  in  heaps  near  the  feed- 
jng  places.  If  pgegible,  it  should  iiaye  been, 
^fter  tlie  oom       busked,  tied  la  coayeuiea^ 


sized  bundles,  and  a  large  quantity  hauled  and 
put  under  cover  for  the  convenience  of  feeding 
the  stock  in  bad  weather. 

The  farming  utensils  are  all  to  be  gathered  up, 
repaired,  painted  or  oiled  and  put  under  cover, 
to  be  protected  against  the  weather  and  to  be 
ready  for  use  whenever  wanted. 

See  that  your  sleighs  and  sleds  are  in  good 
condition  for  use  when  the  snows  fall. 

When  all  these  things  are  done,  and  many 
other  smaller  matters,  such  as  out  houses  made 
tight  and  whitewashed,  poultry  houses  made 
comfortable,  and  the  pens  for  the  stock  hogs  well 
supplied  with  litter,  a  quantity  of  dry  leaves 
secured  for  bedding  purposes  and  tlie  barn-yard 
deeply  littered  with  the  rubbish  found  on  the 
farm,  &c.  When,  we  say,  all  these  things  are 
attended  to,  the  farmer  can  feel  that  he  is  pre- 
pared for  the  New  Year  and  with  pleasure  con- 
template the  coming  Chritmas,  having  a  clear 
title  to  enjoy  its  festivities  to  the  fullest  extent. 


Garden  Work  for  December. 


Not  much  to  be  done  this  month  in  the  open 
garden  work.  Continue  to  clear  up  and  put  in 
order.  Dig  deep  the  clayey  spots  and  leave 
them  in  the  rough  state  for  the  frost  to  act  on 
the  stiS"  soil  as  a  pulverizer.  Make  compost 
heaps.  Mulch  or  cover  with  pine  or  cedar  brush 
all  tender  plants,  and  such  as  spinach,  lettuce, 
endive,  strawberry  plants,  &c. 

Lettuce — In  frames  for  early  use  should  have 
air  by  raising  the  sash  slightly  each  day  when  It 
is  not  too  cold.  Stir  the  earth  occasionally  and 
water  the  plants  when  necessary  with  water 
barely  warm 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower — In  cold  frames  should 
have  the  same  treatment  as  lettuce. 

If  the  garden  be  a  stifl"  clay  soil,  cover  it  this 
month  with  two  inches  of  pure  sand,  which, 
wUen  well  worked  in  the  soil,  will  make  »  nice, 
Joapiy  8oil,  easily  worked  and  far  more  pre^uc'i 
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tive,  aud  suited  to  most  plants,  some  of  which 
will  not  grow  in  a  tenacious  soil. 

If  there  be  reason  to  suppose  that  the  garden 
holds  water  and  the  soil  has  become  hard  and 
sour  because  of  excess  of  water,  by  all  means 
embrace  the  leisure  afforded  this  month  to  un- 
derdrain  it  and  carry  off  all  surplus  and  unneces- 
sary moisture.  A  thorough  drainage  of  a  gar- 
den is  equal  to  a  heavy  manuring  and  far  more 
enduring  in  its  beneficial  effects. 

If  the  ground  be  not  too  deeply  frozen,  shrub- 
bery and  fruit  trees  can  be  set  this  month.  Of 
course  it  is  in  the  Middle  States  rather  late,  bat 
we  have  set  them  out  this  mouth  instead  of 
"heeling  them  in,"  with  good  effect.  Indeed 
they  liave  done  as  well  as  if  planted  in  October, 
although,  as  a  rule,  we  would  not  recommend 
such  late  planting  in  the  region  of  Maryland. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Care  of  Permanent  Meadows. 


The  term,  meadow,  is  used  in  the  strict 
English  sense,  nieaning  any  mowing  lands  ; 
either  those  that  are  occasionally  brought 
under  cultivation,  or  those  bordering  upon 
streams  of  water  which  maintain  a  uniform 
fertility  from  the  overflow  of  water,  or  that 
which  is  brought  down  from  the  hillside^. 

Meadows  that  are  self-supporting  are  a 
mine  of  wealth  to  the  farnier,  for  they  not 
only  pioduce  annual  crops  without  taxing 
the  farm  for  manures,  but  furnish  such 
crops  to  be  converted  into  manure  to  assist 
in  fertilizing  other  and  less  favorable  por- 
tions of  the  farm. 

Were  all  meadows  of  the  character  men- 
tioned above,  there  would  be  litde  occasion 
for  care,  further  than  maintaining  fences 
and  protecting  from  injury ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, upon  our  New  England  farms 
with  their  diversity  of  soil,  in  character  and 
condition,  together  with  the  interspersing 
of  hill  and  vale,  more  or  less  care  is  ren- 
dered necessary  in  order  to  maintain  them. 
The  average  upland  meadow  of  our  farms, 
under  ordinary  usage,  will  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  become  so  deteriorated  as  to 
render  it  necessary  that  its  fertility  be  im- 
proved. 

There  may  be  causes  for  this,  and  if  so, 
these  should  be  removed.  One  is  the  con- 
dition of  pasturage,  which  is  much  poorer 
than  it  ought  to  be.  A  poor  pasture  ren- 
ders the  temptation  to  turn  cattle  upon  the 
meadows,  after  mowing,  too  strong  for 


resistance,  under  the  desire  to  increase  the 
flow  of  milk,  or  to  fatten  an  animal ;  but  no 
course  can  be  pursued  that  is  more  disas- 
trous to  the  welfare  of  meadows  than  to 
allow  a  herd  of  catde  to  graze  them  closely- 
late  in  the  fill,  so  that  the  roots  of  the 
grass  are  left  unprotected  through  the  win- 
ter. If  mowing  is,  as  it  always  should  be, 
done  early  in  the  season  there  is  vastly  less 
waste  to  the  land,  and  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  a  growth  of  aftermath,  which 
may  be  removed  in  season  for  the  growth 
of  still  enough  to  protect  the  grass  roots, 
or  a  portion  of  it  may  be  fed  off,  leaving 
amply  for  protection;  in  either  of  which 
cases  the  field  will  "hold  out"  much  longer  ; 
but  under  most  circumi stances  it  is  better 
to  improve  the  condition  of  pasturage,  and 
then  supplement  fall  feed  by  the  use  of 
fodder  corn  or  som.e  similar  forage  crop. 
Many  portions  of  our  New  England  farms 
are  rough ;  the  soil  filled  with  rocks  and 
boulders  of  various  sizes ;  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  labor-saving  machines,  these  have 
been  removed  to  a  considerable  extent 
during  cultivation,  and  so,  when  a  field 
that  has  been  seeded  to  grass,  gives 
evidence  of  a  lack  of  fertility,  there  is  a 
dread  of  breaking  up  the  soil  because  of 
the  necessity  of  repeating  the  exercise  of 
removing  displaced  stones. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  best 
policy,  therefore,  is  to  renovate  meadows 
by  some  means  that  will  avoid  bringing 
under  the  plow,  except  in  those  favored 
portions  of  our  earth,  so  far  as  cultivation 
is  concerned,  where  stones  are  unknown  ; 
this  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
top-dressing,  either  of  ashes,  manure,  or 
commercial  fertilizers,  and  two  things  are 
gained  thereby ;  first,  the  plowing  up  and 
reseeding  with  the  removal  of  the  stones 
is  avoided;  and  second,  a  much  smoother 
and  firmer  soil  is  secured,  which  in  the  use 
of  haying  machines  is  of  no  inconsidera- 
ble importance. 

It  is  also  believed  by  many  that  by  pur- 
suing the  above  course,  a  finer  and  better 
quality  of  hay  is  secured  ;  this  is  undoubt- 
edly correct,  and  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
reason  for  a  continued  maintenance  of 
of  meadows.  We  have  seen  meadows 
bearing  crops  of  hay  of  the  most  excellent 
quality,  that  had  bf en  maintained  for  forty 
years  by  means  of  an  occasional  top- 
dressing  of  manure.  Our  own  experience 
is  very  stiongly  in  favor  of  this  course, 
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having  seen  fields  of  lioht  burden  of  hay, 
made  to  be  large  producers,  and  that  by 
giving  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure  and  a 
slight  application  of  grass  seed. 

The  most  appropriate  time  to  apply 
manure  is  in  the  early  fall,  or  in  fact  as 
soon  as  the  hay  crop  is  removed  unless 
there  are  signs  of  dry  weather,  as  it  is 
desirable  that  the  application  be  made  just 
before  a  shower  or  rain  storm  so  that  the 
fertilizer  may  be  at  once  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  roots  of  the  g^rass.  Ashes  or 
commercial  fertilizers  may  be  applied  at 
an}^  time  just  before  a  shower,  as  the  whole 
is  then  conveyed  into  the  soil.  But  unless 
applied  in  the  fall  or  early  spring  but  little 
benefit  will  result  to  the  first  succeeding 
crop.  Where  manure  is, used  it  should  be 
well  rotted  and  thoroughly  disintegrated 
so  as  to  spread  ex  enly  over  the  surface. 
In  early  spring,  if  there  is  any  appearance 
of  lumps,  a  bush  may  be  dragged  over 
the  field,  which  will  reduce  them.  A  trial 
of  this  mode  of  maintaining  meadows  will 
work  a  change  in  f^iriii  management. 

William  H.  Yeomans. 
Columbia,  Conn, 

Agricultural  Essays. — The  Soil — 
Continued. 


For  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  we 
reproduce  the  composition  of  fertile  soil,  as 
given  in  a  late  isssue  of  this  paper. 


Organic  matter   9.7 

Silica   64.8 

Alumina   5.7 

Lime   5.9 

Magnesia.  9 

Oxide  iron  '   6.1 

Oxide  manganese  1 

Potash  2 

Soda  4 

Clilorine  2 

Sulplmric  acid  2 

Pliosphoric  acid  4 

Loss  during  analysis,  &c   5.4 
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Having  already  commented  on  the  func- 
tions of  alumina  and  organic  matter  in  the 
soil,  we  proceed  now  to  notice  other  points. 

Scarcely  any  two  soils  will  show  iden- 
tity of  composition ;  nor  do  we  mean  to 
say  that  all  fertile  soils  conform  to  the 
standard  above  given.  But  a  soil,  to  be 
fertile,  must  contain,  not  necessarily  in  the 
same  proportions,  but  to  a  sufficient  extent, 
and  in  available  forms,  all  the  constituents 


given  in  our  table.  For  all  plants  take  up 
from  the  soil,  but  in  different  proportions, 
potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  iron, 
oxide  manganese,  sometimes,  silica,  chlor- 
ine, sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids.  Every 
soil,  then,  to  be  productive,  must  contain 
all  these  substances.  Those  constituents 
which  exist  in  the  soil  in  small  quantities 
are  exactly  those  which  demand  the 
special  notice  and  care  of  the  farmer.  This 
is  so  because  they  are  most  liable  to  ex- 
haustion for  the  double  reason:  (i)  Be- 
cause they  are  found  to  so  small  an  extent 
in  the  soil,  and  (2),  because  upon  them  the 
growing  plant  makes  its  heaviest  demands. 
Let  us  look  at  this  matter  a  little  more  in 
detail.  The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid 
is  given  at  0.4  per  cent,  or  four-tenths  of  a 
pound  in  100  pounds  of  dry  soil,  and  very 
few  soils  contain  even  so  much  as  this.  Is 
not  this  too  small  an  amount  of  phos- 
phoric acid  to  arrest  serious  attention? 
We  reply  by  saying  that  the  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  is  exceedingly 
small,  but  at  the  same  time  enormously 
large.  Relatively  small,  absolutely  large. 
The  soil  of  an  acre  12  inches  deep  will 
weigh,in  round  numbers,  4,000,000  pounds, 
and  will  contain  at  the  rate  of  four-tenths 
of  a  pound  of  phosphoric  acid  in  100 
pounds  soil — 0.4  per  cent. — 16,000  pounds 
or  8  tons  of  phosphoric  acid.  To  add  this 
much  phosphoric  acid  to  the  soil  would 
demand  per  acre  a  little  more  than  17  tons 
of  pure  bone  phosphate.  A  soil,  then, 
containing  no  phosphoric  acid,  is  agri- 
culturally worthless.  To  attempt  to  sup- 
ply four-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric acid  to  such  a  soil  would  cost  more 
money  than  the  value  of  the  heaviest  yield 
at  the  highest  prices  of  white  Burley  to- 
bacco in  the  limestone  regions  of  Ken- 
tucky. A  soil  containing  no  potash,  no 
soda,  no  chlorine,  no  lime,  no  sulphuric 
acid,  no  phosphoric  acid,  all  of  which 
added  together  make  only  (see  table) 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  soil, 
is  no  soil  at  all ;  it  is  simply  a  desert. 

But,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  plant 
makes  its  heaviest  demands  on  those  con- 
stituents of  the  soil,  which  constitute  such 
a  small  part  of  its  weight.  For  instance, 
the  ash  of  the  grain  of  wheat  contains  49 
per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid ;  in  other 
words,  wheat  and  the  cereals  ■  generally 
take  up  from  the  soil  about  as  much  of  phos- 
phoric acid  as  of  all  the  other  substances 
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furnished  by  the  soil  put  together.  So, 
also,  more  than  half  the  weight  (51  per 
cent.)  of  the  ash  of  potatoes  is  potash ; 
nearly  two- thirds  (64  per  cent.)  of  tobacco 
ash  is  made  up  of  potash  and  lime.  We 
might  continue  the  illustration  to  any  ex- 
tent, showing  that  plants  make  upon  the 
soil  the  heaviest  demands  for  those  sub 
stances  which  it  contains  in  the  smallest 
proportions.  Hence  the  intelligent  farmer 
seeks  to  add  these  substances  to  the  soil 
by  the  application  of  various  fertilizers, 
particularly  commercial  fertilizers ;  and 
aims,  by  deep  plowing  and  fallow  crops, 
to  hasten  the  disintegration  of  mineral 
masses,  and  bring  their  soluble  constituents 
to  the  surface  for  admixture  with  the  soil 
proper. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  we  see  the 
philosophy  of  a  rotation  of  crops.  If  a 
soil  be  cultivated  for  a  succession  of 
seasons  in  the  cereals,  there  will  be  an  ex- 
haustion, greater  or  less,  of  phosphoric 
acid ;  and  the  constant  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco on  the  same  land  will  cause  a  de- 
ficiency of  potash  and  lime  in  the  soil. 
What  is  the  true  indication,  and  what  sort 
of  crops  should  follow  each  other  in  rota- 
tion ?  Those  that  make  demands  as  dif- 
ferent as  possible  upon  the  soil,  so  that  one 
or  two  constituents  shall  not  be  subjected 
to  special  strain  year  after  year.  For  in- 
stance, tobacco  will  take  up  potash  and 
lime  largely  and  very  little  phosphoric 
acid.  Let  it  be  followed  by  wheat,  which 
will  demand  phosphoric  acid  largely,  and 
very  little  potash  and  lime.  By  the  time 
the  land  is  again  planted  in  tobacco,  the 
special  exhaustion  of  potash  and  lime 
caused  by  the  first  tobacco  crop  has  been 
repaired  by  the  disintegration  of  the  pure- 
ly mineral  matter  of  the  soil,  or  by  addi- 
tion of  lime  and  potash  in  the  form  of 
manure,  or,  as  is  usually  the  case,  by  the 
combination  of  these  processes. 

We  see  also  why  a  soil,  if  let  alone,  always 
reverts  to  its  natural  condition.  Let  us 
consider  two  areas :  One  naturally  poor, 
has  been  so  fertilized  that  it  produces  five 
barrels  corn  to  the  acre ;  the  other,  natur- 
ally rich,  has  been  so  exhausted  by  con- 
stant cultivation,  that,  though  once  pro- 
ducing ten,  it  also  now  produces  only  five 
barrels.  The  productive  capacity  of  each 
is  now  the  same  ;  are  the  two  tracts  of 
equal  value?  By  no  means.  The  tract 
orignally  poor,  it  let  alone,  will  fall  back 


to  its  original  barrenness  ;  the  tract,  natur- 
ally rich,  if  let  alone,  will  regain  its  original 
fertility.  The  former  has  to  be  constantly 
nursed  and  doctored  that  it  may  hold  its 
own ;  the  latter  without  assistance  except 
from  the  recuperating  powers  of  nature, 
will  become  rich  again  ?  Why  so.  A  soil 
is  only  disintegrated  rock  mixed  with 
variable  amounts  of  organic  matter.  This 
rock  underlying  the  soil  is  always  breaking 
down.  It  is  reduced  by  the  plow,  by  the 
roots  of  plants,  by  the  solvent  power  of 
water,  by  the  disruptive  effect  of  freezing 
water,  by  alterations  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
by  the  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  composition  of  the  soil  depends  upon 
the  composition  of  the  underlying  rock. 
If  the  rock  contain,  in  sufficient  quantites, 
all  the  necessary  constituents  of  a  fertile 
soil,  its  reduction  and  disintegration  will 
produce  a  fertile  soil.  By  exhaustive  cul- 
tivation we  may  remove  these  constituents 
more  rapidly  than  they  can  be  set  free,  and 
hence  reduce  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  soil,  or  make  it  poor.  But  if  we  will 
only  stay  our  hands,  the  rock,  crumbling 
under  the  silent  action  of  the  great  forces 
of  nature,  will  again  give  us  a  soil  as  rich 
as  it  was  when  its  virgin  bosom  was  first 
torn  and  tortured  by  the  plow. 

The  soil,  naturally  poor,  made  rich  by 
artificial  means,  left  to  itself,  reverts  also 
of  necessity  to  its  original  condition.  The 
underlying  rock  is  deficient  in  some  essen- 
tial constituent  of  a  fertile  soil,  perhaps 
phosphoric  acid.  To  enable  it  to  bring  a 
good  crop,  these  substances  must  be  fur- 
nished in  putrescent  or  commercial  ma- 
nures. You  apply  the  manure,  the  crop 
comes.  All  right,  you  say,  your  land  is 
now  rich.  Yes,  rich  for  a  year  or  two,  rich 
as  long  as  your  manures  supply  the  de- 
ficient constituents.  Simply  let  it  alone, 
and  it  becomes  poor  again.  The  manure 
is  exhausted,  and  the  rock,  as  it  disinte- 
grates, cannot  supply,  for  it  does  not  con- 
tain, sufficient  quantities  of  those  essential 
constituents,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Hence  a  piece  of  land,  naturally  rich, 
but  now  poor  from  drastic  treatment,  will 
show  the  effect  for  many  years  of  a  liberal 
application  of  manure.  With  this  help, 
the  natural  disintegration  of  the  mineral 
matter  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  supplies  to 
succeeding  crops  all  the  inorganic  food 
they  require.  But  if  the  soil  be  formed 
from  poor  rock,  the  effect  of  the  same  ma- 
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nure  will  be  far  less  permanent,  for  sue-  I 
cessive  crops  must  depend,  as  to  certain  i 
mineral  constituents  of  plants,  chiefly  upon  1 
manures  and  little  upon  the  soil.  ! 

To  know  then  the  history  of  a  tract  of ! 
land  is  an  important  factor  in  the  deter- 
mination of  its  value.  If  it  has  been 
nursed  from  orignial  infertility  up  to  respect- 
able productiveness  by  heavy  expenditures 
of  money  for  manures,  it  is  nevertheless 
far  less  valuable  than  a  tract  whose  produc- 
tive capacity  was  originally  twice  as  great, 
but  has  been  reduced  to  the  same  point  by 
exhaustive  tillage.  Land,  how  poor  soever 
now,  if  originally  rich, constantly  tends  to  re- 
gain its  own,  and  with  a  little  extra  help  and 
kind  treatment, will  make  sensible  advance- 
ment every  year,  and  will  soon  accomplish 
the  result.  Land,  however,  which  may  be 
rich  now  by  manurial  applications,  but  was 
originally  poor,  will  demand  all  the  time 
the  same  generous  treatment,  or  revert  to 
its  original  barrenness.  Thus  we  see  that 
two  given  areas  may  be  equally  productive 
now,  and  yet  possess  altogether  different 
values. 

The  failure  to  notice  this  distinction,  to 
trace  the  history  of  a  farm,  has  led  to 
grievous  blunders  and  irreparable  disaster, 
to  buy  poor  land  once  rich  is  a  wise  invest- 
ment, to  buy  at  moderate  rates  rich  land 
that  was  originally  poor,  may  be  judicious 
under  particular  circumstances  ;  but  to  buy 
at  almost  any  price  land  that  is  poor  and 
was  born  poor,  is  simply  to  get  possession 
of  a  money-sink. — Religious  Herald. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Woodlawn  Farmers'  Club. 


This  society  is  composed  of  many  farm- 
ers, living  in  Virginia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  holds  regular  monthly  meet- 
ings. On  invitation  of  Col.Wm.  H.  Chase, 
the  society  held  its  October  meeting  at  his 
residence  in  this  city,  (Washington,)  where 
a  very  pleasant  time  and  dinner  were  en- 
joyed, by  a  houseful  of  country  and  city 
farmers. 

The  club  met  on  Saturday,  the  first  day 
of  October,  at  the  residence  of  Col.  Wm. 
H.  Chase,  Washington,  D.  C.  Robert  F. 
Roberts  presided,  with  N.  W.  Pierson  sec- 
retary. Agreeably  to  appointment,  Dr. 
S.  A.  H.  McKim  read  an  instructive  paper 
on  "Soils" — method  of  restoring  them,  and 
preventing  the  washing  away  of  their  fer- 


tilizing properties.  He  advocated  the  sys- 
tem of  green  manuring,  with  rye,  clover, 
buckwheat  and  other  rank  or  fast  growing 
crops,  and  then  plowing  them  under,  using 
ashes,  lime,  and  other  fertilizers  to  stimu- 
late a  good  growth  of  these  vegetables ; 
and  of  soihng  stock  and  supplying  manure. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Snowden  endorsed  the  ad- 
vice given  in  the  essay  in  regard  to  return- 
ing every  available  refuse  of  the  farm  and, 
especially,  of  the  barn  yard,  to  the  soil 
again ;  giving  his  views  at  considerable 
length  and  with  great  earnestness  in  favor 
of  green-soiling  stock. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Rowland  said  that  exclusive 
soiling  would  ijiduce  disease  in  animals 
that  would  render  their  products  unfit  for 
human  food,  when  kept  too  much  confined, 
without  exercise  and  ventilation,  in  stalls. 

Col.  D.  S.  Curtiss  said  he  would  give 
some  facts  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  that  were  not  his  theories  alone, 
but  well  established  practical  principles  in 
agricultural  science;  one  of  which  was, 
that  the  proper  mechanical  condition  of 
the  soil  was  of  more  consequence  than  the 
quality ;  that  fine,  deep  tillage  and  pul- 
verization, and  thorough  drainage  were 
more  important  even  than  high  manuring 
with  shallow  tillage. 

Col.  Chase  said  that  Dr.  McKim  had 
told  us,  in  his  essay,  how  to  restore  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  but  had  not  given  us  the 
method  of  retaining  the  soil  and  its  fer- 
tility from  washing  away,  after  being  sup- 
plied. He  had  seen  in  Alabama  cotton 
fields  a  system  which,  he  thought,  was 
ahead  of  our  system ;  in  preventing  the 
soil  from  washing  its  valuable  properties 
into  the  creeks  and  rivers,  by  plowing 
around  the  hillsides  and  leaving  a  terrace 
of  sod  at  suitable  distance  to  catch  and 
hold  the  wash  from  the  cultivated  ground. 

E.  E.  Mason  said  that  in  regard  to  soil- 
ing cattle  each  farmer  should  be  governed 
by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  farm 
and  surroundings ;  one  rule  couKl  not  be 
equally  applicable  to  all.  He  also  remark- 
ed that  well  established  practices,  as  well 
as  theories,  had  been  thwarted,  and  the 
usual  results  from  a  certain  course  pursued, 
completely  reversed  this  summer,  in  some 
cases,  and  crops. 

After  some  further  discussion  dinner  was 
announced ;  after  which  some  business  was 
transacted,  and  the  club  adjourned,  all  well 
pleased  with  the  meeting.         D.  S.  C. 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

To  Lynchburg  and  Return. 


Early  last  September  we  availed  our- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some 
parts  of  Virginia,  to  see  the  farming  and 
mineral  lands  of  that  State ;  but  a  press  of 
business  matters  at  home  necessitated  our 
return  so  soon,  our  stay  was  necessarily 
brief  and  the  ground  covered  but  small. 
From  Philadelphia  we  reached  Baltimore 
by  rail.  At  Baltimore,  Mr.  Foster,  of  the 
Richmond  &  York  River  Line  of  steamers,' 
tendered  us  the  courtesy  of  his  line,  and  a 
pleasanter  or  more  desirable  route  from 
Baltimore  to  Richmond  cannot  be  had,  for, 
when  we  add  to  the  fine  trip  down  Ihe  Bay 
and  up  the  York  River,  the  fact  that  the 
steamers  are  large  and  commodious,  the 
staterooms  neady  fitted  up  and  comfort- 
able, and  the  table  supplied  with  all  that 
any  reasonable  man  can  wish  for,  with  at- 
tentive waiters,  and  last  but  not  least,  af- 
fable officers,  there  are  sufficient  reasons 
for  preferring  this  water  route  to  one  by 
rail,  especially  during  warm  or  moderate 
weather.  The  amount  of  miscellaneous 
freight  and  merchandise  carried  by  this 
line  is  simply  enormous,  and  shows  that 
the  demand  for  Southern  goods  of  all 
kinds  must  be  again  approaching  what  it 
was  in  ante-bellum  times,  and  that  mer- 
chants and  shippers  realize  the  facilities 
that  Baltimore  offers  as  a  shipping  point. 

While  on  the  boat,  we  were  favored  by 
at  least  a  peep  at  Yorktcwn,  which,  ere 
this  is  in  type,  will  have  been  the  scene  of 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  surren- 
der of  Cornwallis.  What  we  saw  at  the 
landing  along  the  river  did  not  impress  us 
very  forcibly  of  the  celebration  to  be,  for 
it  had  a  very  ordinary  appearance,  with 
the  new  wharfage  slowly  progressing.  As 
the  boat  stopped  but  a  short  time  we  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  town,  which 
lays  just  beyond  the  brow  of  the  hill  near 
the  river,  the  tops  of  a  number  of  the 
houses  being,  however,  visible.  A  run  of 
some  12  miles  from  here  brought  us  to 
West  Point,  where  the  York  river  makes 
connections  with  the  railroad  running  to 
Richmond  some  40  miles  distant.  The 
fare  on  this  railroad,  from  West  Point  to 
Richmond,  is  high  compared  with  the 
charges  on  our  northern  roads,  while  the 
accommodations  are  proportionately  poor. 
The  road  runs  through  much  uncultivated 


land,  some  of  which  is  well  timbered  with 
large  grov/th,  tho'  the  most  of  it  is  yet  too 
young  to  be  profitable. 

A  few  miles  from  West  Point  we  come 
very  unexpectedly,  to  us,  upon  one  of  the 
finest  places  in  the  State,  perhaps,  and 
equalled  but  by  few  in  others,  we  think. 
It  is  "  Lester  Manor,"  owned  by  Mr.  j.  B. 
Davis,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  contains  several  hundred  acres,  and 
everything,  from  the  numerous  buildings 
to  the  young,  thrifty  orchards  of  apple, 
pear  and  peach  and  well  cultivated  fields, 
shows  system  and  order  of  business.  On 
this  large  place  is  raised  the  large  qua'itities 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are  annually 
canned  by  Mr.  Davis  in  Richmond,  where 
he  has  large  canning  establishments,  em- 
ploying a  large  number  of  hands.  His 
brands  of  canned  goods  are  well  known 
everywhere  and  highly  appreciated.  Just 
before  reaching  Riclimond,  we  passed  near 
the  place  called  "  Seven  Pines,"  where 
there  was  such  severe  fighting,  during  our 
late  war,  before  the  surrender  of  Richmond. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  latter  named  city 
we  paid  our  respects  to  Mr.  Richard  Irby, 
the  general  agent  of  the  bureau  of  im- 
migration, to  whose  geniality  and  efficiency 
we  are  greatly  indebted  for  valuable  infor- 
mation, especially  so  in  regard  to  directing 
our  movements  so  as  to  accomplish  the 
most  good  in  the  shortest  time. 

At  3:30  P.  M.  of  the  day  of  our  arrival 
in  Richmond  we  took  the  train  on  the 
Richmond  and  Alleghany  Railroad  for 
Lynchburg,  to  see  the  lands  laying  along 
the  line  of  that  road,  combining,  as  they 
do,  much  valuable  mineral  and  farming- 
land,  which  capitalists  are  fast  appreciating. 
This  railroad  lies  directly  on  the  line  of 
the  J  ames  river,  using  the  old  tow-path  of 
the  once  famous  Richmond  and  Kanawha 
Canal  as  a  road  bed.  This  canal  was 
started  during  Washington's  time,  who, 
we  believe,  was  president  of  the  concern 
for  quite  awhile.  Scarcely  beyond  the 
city  limits  we  come  in  sight  of  immense 
deposits  of  granite,  several  quarries  of 
which  are  in  successful  operation,  some  by 
northern  capitalists.  One  of  these  quar- 
ries employs  a  large  nuniber  of  hands  and 
large  machinery,  supplying  not  merely 
Richmond  with  paving  and  other  stone, 
but  many  of  our  northern  cities  draw  their 
supplies  from  this  quarter,  with  no  pros- 
pect of  the  supply  being  exhausted,  either 
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in  quantity  or  fine  quality,  for  a  century 
.to  come.  In  fact,  in  the  entire  course  of 
the  James  river,  which  is  visible  nearly  the 
whole  distance  from  Richmond  to  Lynch- 
burg, a  distance  of  146  miles,  can  be  seen 
evidence  of  this  rocky  deposit,  the  river 
not  being  navigable  above  Richmond  on 
account  of  the  falls,  shallows  and  boulders 
with  which  the  river  abounds,which  neces- 
sitated the  cutting  of  the  canal,  which  is 
now  itself  a  thing  of  the  past  in  point  of 
utility,  the  railroad  superseding  it.  The 
projectors  of  this  road  have  every  reason 
to  congratulate  themseh'es,  for  it  seems  to 
be  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place.  Its 
local  trade  is  very  satisfactory,  as  it  gives 
an  outlet  for  the  produce  for  many  miles 
which  has  no  other  course,  and  is  fostering 
industry  along  the  line  which  will  react  in 
favor  of  the  railroad.  We  know  of  no 
road  of  its  length  which  has  better  pros- 
pects of  being  one  wdiich  can  earn  and  pay 
good  dividends  than  this  one,  nor  one 
which  has  opened  up  a  better  section  of 
the  country  than  has  this  railroad,  scarcely 
a  year  old.  This  road  has  opened  an  out- 
let for  the  valuable  deposits  of  slate  and 
iron  ore  which  lies  near  Bremo,  some  66 
miles  from  Richmond.  Not  far  from  New 
Canton,  near  which  place  are  slate  quarries, 
one  worked  by  Ed\vards  &  Co.,  and  the 
other  by  J.  R.  WiUiams  &  Bro.,  Welsh- 
men, brought  up  to  the  business  in  Wales, 
are  iron  ore  deposits  of  desirable  richness, 
the  Messrs.  Dunlap  being  now  engaged  in 
working  a  vein  of  magnetic  ore,  this  old 
mine  being  near  Bremo.  Some  distance 
from  the  slate  quarries,  beyond  New  Can- 
ton, are  valuable  deposits  of  gold,  and 
several  raining  companies  are  now  either 
working  or  prospecting,  and  v/ith  very 
satisfactory  results. 

Why  need  our  capital  and  energies  be 
sent  into  the  wilds  of  the  far  West,  when 
within  such  comparatively  short  distance 
of  our  large  cities  so  much  valuable  mineral 
and  metal  deposits  are  aw^aiting  develop- 
ment, and  in  quantities  which  are  sure  to 
pay  a  fair  profit,  with  the  prospect  of  re- 
turning large  gains  to  the  investors  ?  to 
which  is  added  the  very  desirable  feature 
that  the  properties  are  near  enough  for  any 
of  the  stockholders  who  chose  to  do  so  to 
visit  the  mines,  and  see  that  they  are  in  the 
ground  and  not  merely  on  paper,  as  many 
of  the  W^estern  mining  enterprises  are. 

We  have  no  interest  in  these  lands,  other 


i  than  a  warm  Southern  feeling,  consequent 
on  a  recent  residence  of  some  10  or  12 
years  in  the  South,  and  we  want  all  those 
who  want  to  "go  West "  to  first  go  South, 
where  they  are  sure  to  find  greater  induce- 
ments, less  privation,  and  wall  be  within 
easy  access  of  their  old  homes  when  they 
wish  to  see  old,  familiar  forms,  faces  and 
places  once  more. 

W^hile  want  of  time  compelled  us  to 
make  a  flying  trip,  we  managed  to  see  a 
great  deal  and  to  hear  considerable  from 
both  interested  and  disinterested  parties 
and  striking  the  golden  medium.  As  soon 
as  we  can  get  the  time,  w^e  intend  to  make 
a  more  complete  examination  of  the  lands 
in  the  sections  spoken  of,  as  well  as  in 
other  localities.  While  we  saw^  some  poor 
land  along  the  line  of  travel,  which  is  al- 
w^ays  the  case  where  large  farms  are  the 
rule  and  small  farmers  the  exception,  we 
saw  much  valuable  and  desirable  farm 
lands,  and  would  not  have  had  much 
trouble  in  selecting,  in  regard  to  quality, 
lay  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  such  a  farm  as 
would  please  almost  any  one,  and  the 
facilities  for  rapid  and  cheap  transportation 
afforded  by  the  Richmond  and  Allegheny 
Railroad  is  not  merely  bringing  th.ese  lands 
into  the  market  as  well  as  enhancing  their 
value,  but  is  instilling  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
into  the  old  residenters  wTiich  is  sure  to 
be  felt  in  their  profits  as  well  as  in  the 
freight  traffic  of  the  road. 

During  the  summer  months  "summer 
boarders  "  from  Richmond  rusticate  along 
the  line  of  this  road,  and  the  accommoda- 
tions for  them  in  the  farm  houses  near  by 
are  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Some  of  our  en- 
terprising hotel-keepers  could  make  a  good 
thing  of  it  by  opening  summer  boarding 
houses  at  ehgible  places  along  this  road. 
As  the  Richmond  and  Allegheny  Railroad 
affords  very  comfortable  and  neat  accoma- 
dations  for  their  passenger  travel,  and 
charge  but  a  moderate  rate  of  fare,  they 
they  offer  inducements  which  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  tourist  or  prospector.  The 
officers  of  the  road,  especially  Mr.  Bar- 
bour, the  genial  and  efficient  general  pas- 
senger and  freight  agent  of  the  road,  are 
determined  to  popularize  their  liae  by 
liberality  as  well  as  efficiency  in  all  depart- 
ments. During  summer  this  trip  is- par- 
ticularly enjoyable,  with  the  picturesque 
James  river  neaily  always  in  sight,  with  its 
rugged  course,  reminding  one  of  the 
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famous  Brandywine  scenery.  There  having 
been  such  a  severe  drought  this  past  season 
much  damage  was  done  to  the  growing 
crops,  as  in  many  other  sections  of  the 
country,  tho'  the  corn,  tobacco,  and  other 
crops  had  weathered  the  drought  far  better 
in  the  section  we  passed  through  than  we 
had  reason  to  suppose  ;  the  grass,  however, 
was  badly  burned  out,  many  of  the  old 
fields  looking  bare  and  browned.  With 
improved  machinery,  more  capital,  energy 
and  a  willingness  to  work,  and  much 
smaller  farms,  this  land  could  be  made  as 
fertile,  productive  and  profitable  as  any 
northern  farms,  while  their  present  com- 
parative cheapness  and  nearness  to  our 
large  Northern  markets  convince  us  of  their 
desirability  over  the  far  West  as  a  desirable 
home  for  those  seeking  farms  or  farm  lands. 
More  Anon,  Germantown,  Pa. 


English  Wheat  Crop  for  1881. 

We  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  the 
following  letter  of  Dr.  Lawes,  of  England 
to  the  editor  of  the  Standard — 'a  highly 
prominent  English  newspaper.  There  is 
much  for  calm  reflection  and  study  in  this 
as  in  all  else  the  learned  doctor  writes,  be- 
sides, his  reliable  statements  concerning  the 
deficiency  in  the  wheat  crop  of  the  King- 
dom for  1 88 1,  and  of  the  past  seven  years, 
as  also  the  manner  in  which  such  deficiencies 
are  supplied.  It  clearly  shows  that  in  fu- 
ture, England  cannot  supply  herself  with 
all  the  bread  and  meat  she  consumes,  and 
tnat  this  country  is  looked  to  as  the  main 
dependence  for  these  necessary  supplies. 

Sir: — The  seven  seasons  ending  with 
1 88 1  have  been  more  disastrous  to  British 
agriculture  than  any  seven  consecutive 
years  of  which  we  have  a  record.  Those 
who  hold  the  opinion  that  the  fluctuations 
of  the  weather  occur  in  definite  cycles  will 
have  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  parallel  to 
the  period  of  the  last  seven  years  without 
going  back  to  very  remote  records. 

The  change  in  the  relative  proportions 
of  home-produced  and  imported  wheat 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few 
years  has  entirely  al  erei  the  character  of 
the  trade.    In  1868-69  two-thirds  of  the 

tQtal  bread  consumed  wa^i  th^  produce  of 


home-grown  wheat.  A  few  years  later  the 
requirements  of  the  country  were  met  by 
one-half  of  foreign  wheat.  But  the  har- 
vest of  1879  scarcely  supplied  one  loaf  in 
four  required,  that  of  1880  only  one  in 
three,  and  that  of  1880  only  one  in  three, 
and  that  of  1881  will  also  supply  only 
about  one  loaf  in  three  required. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  in  con- 
sequence of  these  great  changes  the  ques- 
tion of  a  good  or  a  bad  wheat  crop,  how- 
ever important  it  may  be  to  the  landowner 
or  the  cultivator,  is  no  longer  of  the  same 
importance  to  the  nation  at  large  as  it  was 
formerly.  Another  point  worthy  of  notice 
is  that,  although  our  requirements  for 
foreign  wheat  are  becoming  larger  and 
larger,  the  fluctuations  in  the  amounts  re- 
quired from  year  to  year  are  becoming 
much  less.  Thus,  after  the  bad  season  of 
i860,  the  net  imports  of  wheat  increased 
from  four  and  a  half  to  ten  million  quarters, 
or  by  more  than  100  per  cent.  In  1872-3, 
the  imports  were  three  million  quarters 
more  than  in  the  previous  year,  corres- 
ponding to  an  increase  of  about  33  per 
cent.  But  after  the  harvest  of  1879,  the 
worst  on  record,  when  the  net  imports 
of  wheat  increased  from  14.1  to  16.4  mil- 
lion quarters,  the  increase  only  amounted 
to  about  16  per  cent. 

During  the  year  ending  August  31,  1881, 
the  amount  of  foreign  wheat  retained  for 
home  consumption  was  more  than  sixteen 
million  quarters.  As  the  area  under  wheat 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  last  year  rather 
less  than  three  million  acres,  a  deficiency 
of  half  a  quarter  per  acre  in  the  yield  of 
the  crop,  although  a  very  serious  matter 
so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  cultivator  are 
concerned, has  comparatively  little  influence 
on  the  requirements  of  the  country  at  large 
for  foreign  wheat. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  my  estimate  of  the 
home  wheat  crop  of  1880  was  considerably 
too  high.  The  average  of  the  usually 
selected  plots  in  my  experimental  wheat 
field  showed  a  produce  of  twenty-seven 
bushels,  reckoned  at  6  lbs.  per  bushel. 
There  was  not  at  that  time  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  how  exceedingly  bad 
was  the  yield  of  the  crop  upon  the  lighter 
soils ;  nor  can  I  now  account  for  the  fact 
that  in  that  year  wheat  grown  continuously 
was  so  much  better  than  wheat  grown  in 
rotation.  For  example,  in  the  experi- 
mental field  o(  light  soil  at  Wobyrn  tll^ 
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land  growing  wheat  every  year  showed 
but  little  difference  between  the  crops  in 
1879  and  1880;  but  where,  in  the  same 
field,  wheat  was  grown  in  an  ordinary 
four-course  rotation,  after  clover  fed  off 
by  stock  with  cake  or  corn,  or  without 
cake  or  corn,  but  with  an  application  of 
artificial  manures,  the  produce  of  1880 
was  from  eleven  to  sixteen  bushels  per  acre 
less  than  under  the  same  treatment  in  the 
very  bad  season  of  1879. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  pro- 
duce in  1 88 1,  upon  the  same  selected  plots 
as  usual,  in  the  field  at  Rothamsted,  which 
has  now  grown  wheat  for  thii  ty-eight  years 
in  succession.  There  is  also  given  for  com- 
parison the  average  produce,  on  the  same 
selected  plots,  over  the  last  ten  years, 
1871-1880;  over  the  preceding  nineteen 
years,  1852-1870;  and  over  the  total 
period  of  twenty-nine  years,  1852-1880; 
during  which  time  the  same  manures  have, 
in  every  case,  been  annually  applied  to  the 
same  plots : 


Harvests. 


is  E£ 


Artificial 
Manures. 


pk)t  I  plot  I  plot 


Mean 
of 


Mean 

of 
plots 


plots  5^  2  & 
"•^•^•|7,  8.  9. 


BUSHELS  OF  DRESSED  CORN  PER  ACRE, 


1881. 

Av.  10  jn-s.,  1871-8G 
Av.  19  yrs.,  1852-70 
Av.  29  yrs.,  1852-80 


30  3€ 
29  >4' 

33^ 


26^^ 


30?^!  a53^|  30% 
30%  U%\  30M 
38?4i37  373^: 
36% I  36ir!  35 


25  (1) 

23?^  (2) 

m)i  (3) 

273i  (4) 


WEIGHT  PER  BUSH.  OF  DRESSED  CORN,  Lb. 

1881.  58.0  58.9  58.8  59.1  58.4 1  58.8  58.6 

Av.  10  yrs.,  1871-80  57.5  59.9  59.3  59.1  58.81  59.0  58.6 
Av.  19  yrs.,  1852-70  58.2  60.0  59.4  59.1  58.4  59.0  59.1 
Av.  29  yrs.,  1852-8(  58.0  60.0  59.4  59.1  58.5  !  59.0  59.0 

TOTAL  STRAW,  CHAFF,  &c.,  PER  ACRE,  CwT. 


1881. 

Av.  10  yrs.,  1871-80 
Av.  19  yrs.,  1852-70 
Av.  29  yrs.,  1852-80 


10^ 
8^ 
13% 
ll>^ 


21% 
29% 
33^ 
32J 


26 

37J^ 

41^ 

40:^ 


32  >^ 
41% 
41% 
41;!^ 


36X 
89% 


19% 
24% 


27^ 


(1)  Equal  to  24  bushels,  at  61  lbs.  per  bushel. 

(2)  Equal  to  22;^  bushels,  at  61  lbs.  per  bushel. 

(3)  Equal  to  28%  bushels,  at  61  lbs.  per  bushel. 

(4)  Equal  to  26%  bushels,  at  61  lbs.  per  bushel. 

These  figures  do  not  show  much  pros- 
pect of  an  abundant  harvest.  The  yield 
per  acre  is  low,  and  quality  indifferent.  In 
no  case  among  the  nearly  40  plots  in  the 
e^fperimental  field  does  the  weight  per 
bushel  reach  60  lbs.,  and  the  produce  of 
stra^v  is  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  low. 
In  an  adjoining  field  21  varieties  of  wheat 
were  grovyn  side  by  side  ;  not  long  before 
harvest  the  crops  presented  an  exceedingly 
luxuriant  appearance,  and  it  was  considered 
that  the  yield  ^Quld  be  from  5q  to  buih^ 

il§  per      '  THe  'mm^\  of  iN^  fhrashiiif 

11^  |i6w^yefi  diSftppeiiitiligi   Thi  hilMll 


produce  in  the  field  is  only  54  bushels  per 
acre,  with  a  weight  per  bushel  of  57^  lbs., 
and  the  lowest  produce  in  two  cases  is  39^ 
bushels,  in  one  with  a  weight  of  61  lbs.,  and 
in  the  other  of  scarcely  59  lbs.  per  bushel. 
It  is,  I  think,  quite  evident  that  the  yield 
of  the  wheat  crop  will  vary  very  much,  not 
only  in  the  different  districts,  but  in  the 
same  district,  and  even  in  different  fields  on 
the  same  farm. 

The  produce  in  my  experimental  field, 
taking  the  mean  of  the  same  selected  plots 
as  for  many  years  past,  shows  an  average 
of  24  bushels  per  acre,  reckoned  at  61  lbs. 
per  bushel ;  and  assuming  an  average  crop 
of  wheat  to  be  28  busheles,  the  crop  is  14 
per  cent  below  the  average. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Registrar 
General,  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  a  little  below  35  millions  on 
June  30th,  1 88 1.  Making  the  due  allow- 
ance for  the  natural  increase,  the  mean  pop- 
ulation to  be  fed  during  the  year  commenc- 
ing Sept.  I,  1 88 1,  and  ending  August  31, 
1882,  will  be  25,280,000.  Estimating  the 
consumption  at  5!  bushels  of  wheat  per 
head,  the  quantity  required  to  feed  the 
population  will  be  a  little  under  25,000,000 
quarters. 

The  area  under  wheat  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was,  during  the  past  harvest 
year,  slightly  under  three  million  acres.  If 
the  yield  in  my  experimental  field  be  taken 
as  a  guide,  the  total  wheat  crop  of  the  coun- 
try would  not  amount  to  nine  million  quar- 
ters ;  and  deducting  from  this  the  amount 
required  for  seed,  the  quantity  of  home- 
produced  wheat  left  available  for  consump- 
tion would  only  be  about  eight  million 
quarters  ;  and  we  should  thus  have  to  de- 
pend upon  foreign  supplies  for  nearly  seven- 
teen million  quarters.  As,  however,  wheat 
has  risen  considerable  in  price,  and  the  po- 
tato crop  is  likely  to  be  abundant,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  our  requirement  for  foreign 
wheat  may  be  satisfied  by  an  import  equal 
to  that  which  we  have  received  for  the  last 
two  years — namely,  from  sixteen  to  sixteen 
and  a  half  million  quarters. 

With  a  stationary  or  decreasing  area 
under  wheat,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  pop- 
ulation, it  is  probable  that  before  many 
years  are  past,  the  home  produce  of  wheat 
will  not  furnish  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
total  amount  required, 

I      Siri  your  obedient  servant, 
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THE  DAIRY. 

For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Co-operative  Creameries. 

NUMBER  THREE. 

Some  readers  of  the  Farmer  may  in- 
quire why  the  butter  of  a  co  operative 
creamery  is  superior  to  dairy  butter,  and 
why  go  to  this  expense  to  build  a  creamery, 
&c.  The  answer  is  because  the  milk  of  the 
co-operative  factory  is  all  set  exactly  alike, 
and  conformity  is  strictly  enjoined  upon  all 
by  requiring  each  to  use  a  cream  raising 
apparatus  exactly  like  his  neighbors,  and 
as  cream  is  then  what  the  farmer  is  after, 
rather  than  quantity  of  milk,  good  or  poor, 
and  his  income  being  augmented  or  cur- 
tailed by  the  showing  of  cream  ;  it  stands 
to  reason  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
make  the  yield  large  as  possible,  the  short  • 
est  road  to  reach  this  result  is  by  liberal 
feeding,  and  strict  compliance  with  the 
printed  directions.  There  is  no  way  that 
this  cream  can  be  diluted  to  show  a  larger 
yield  than  actually  exists,  so  that  honesty, 
both  in  his  treatment  of  his  cows,  and  in 
his  offering  to  the  cream  gatherer  will  be 
for  his  pecuniary  benefit. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cream  from 
any  given  number  of  dairies,  set  in  a  uni 
form  way,  and  its  quantity — for  with  cream 
quantity  means  quality  as  well — influenced 
by  the  desire  to  obtain  large  results,  gath- 
ered by  one  man  in  cans  made  especially 
for  that  purpose ;  must  produce  a  better 
]:)utter  than  can  be  made  from  the  milk 
from  the  ordinary  creamery,  where  cream 
and  butter  are  both  produced.  At  these 
lactones  the  owners  of  dairies  feed  to  ob- 
tain milk,  quality  not  being  at  stake,  and 
cream  not  measured,  the  quahty  must  vary 
as  the  conditions  are  different.  One  dairy 
fed  upon  an  unvarying  diet  of  grass,  others 
a  little  grain,  and  another  brewer's  grains, 
or  worse  still,  sour  meal  from  glucose  fac- 
tories, all  assist  in  producing  milk — vary- 
ing as  much  in  texture  as  the  private  dair- 
ies ;  and  like  them  the  butter  cannot  be 
uniform,  but  actually  fall  far  below  a  No.  i 
farm  dairy,  but  as  this  cream  is  mixed,  i 
chuined,  worked  and  packed  by  an  estab- 
lished formula,  and  shipped  at  once  to  mafr 


ket,  and  usually  eaten  within  a  fortnight,  it 
maintains  a  superiority  over  the  miscella- 
neous collection  of  dairy  butter. 

The  same  argument  that  applies  to  fac- 
tory butter,  also  applies  to  dairy  butter, 
in  part,  but  dairy  butter  is  usually  made 
under  the  very  worst  conditions,  and  these 
conditions  being  of  all  grades  from  the  ut- 
terly unpardonable  to  medium,  with  a 
small  per  cent,  of  makers  who  strive  to  ex- 
cel ;  it  does  not  receive,  except  the  small 
per  cent,  mentioned,  even  the  benefit  of 
uniform  setting,  working,  etc.,  that  the 
whole  milk  factory  butter  does,  and  both 
fall  far  below  the  result  with  co-operative 
creameries,  conducted  upon  the  Fairlamb 
plan,  a  plan  that  puts  every  dairyman  upon 
his  ''best"  at  the  start,  and  failures  can 
only  come  by  ignorance  at  the  churn  or 
package. 

No  doubt,  if  all  the  dairymen  will  get 
the  Fairlamb  cans  for  their  private  dairies, 
a  great  stride  forward  would  be  made,  but 
as  the  methods  that  would  govern  the 
cream,  its  cure  and  the  churning  would  be 
so  nearly  like  the  old  methods,  no  great 
gain  would  come,  but  it  might  excite  a  feel- 
ing to  excel,  and  in  this  way  might  prove 
advantageous.  Perfect  butter  never  can  be 
made  in  the  house,  until  butter  cream 
rooms,  butter  ventilators,  cream  churned 
when  is  should  be,  and  better  knowledge  of 
the  care  and  wants  of  butter  are  attained 
by  the  makers. 

By  the  plan  we  have  tried  to  oudine,  the 
scattered  dairies,  by  sea  and  mountain  and 
in  sunny  valleys  can  be  made  to  work  to- 
gether and  a  butter  produced  not  equalled 
by  the  average  dairy  or  whole  milk  factory. 
By  all  other  systems  the  flictory  only  con- 
trols the  milk  after  it  is  taken  in  at  the 
weigh  stand,  but  by  this  the  milk  is  con- 
trolled from  the  instant  it  is  milked.  Back 
of  this  the  dairyman's  interest  is  to  produce 
the  richest  milk  possible,  the  good  wife  is 
interested  in  a  thick  cream,  and  the  butter 
maker  in  getting  as  great  a  yield  as  possi- 
ble, but,  as  his  pay  is  based  upon  the  price 
received,  rather  than  the  points  made,  his 
interest  is  to  make  the  best  butter  possible 
so  as  to  get  a  fancy  price.  By  this  plan, 
honesty  is  the  best  policy  throughout,  and 
taken  all  in  all,  the  Fairlamb  system  at  co- 
operative creameries  is  the  great  progres- 
sive step  of  modern  dairying. 

John  Gould, 
Western  Reserve,  Ohio,  Nov.  5, 
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For  the  Maryland  Fanner. 

.  Breeding  Dairy  Stock. 


NUMBER  FOUR. 


es- 
is  a 


Under  any  system  of  breeding  the 
tablishing  ol  a  strain  of  milking  stock 
very  gradual  process,  and  success  must 
sooner  come  if  a  start  is  made  from  one 
cow,  rather  than  from  the  herd  at  large,  for 
the  I  )0\ver  of  prepotency  is  one  that  must 
be  recognized  as  the  chief  factor,  and  by 
taking  the  perfect  cow  ol  the  herd,  the  la- 
bor of  eradicating  defects  will  be  diminished 
in  proportion  as  the  causes  are  lessened, 
though  the  work  of  e.*- tablishing  a  line  of 
succession  will  be  slower. 

The  great  trouble  with  grades  is,  that 
they^  having  no  fixed  type  upon  either  line 
of  pedigree,  the  tendencies  are  doubled  to 
revert  to  undesirable  qualities,  so  if  the 
farmer  has  not  the  capital  to  buy  thorough- 
breds at  once,  his  plan  is  judicious  selec- 
tion, but  full  success  can  never  be  reached 
unless  a  well  bred  bull  of  a  tested  milking 
strain  is  selected  to  reduce  the  chances  of 
fciilure,  for  the  power  of  prepotency  is 
stronger  upon  the  sire  side  than  the  dam, 
and.  the  expectant  result  will  be  sooner 
reached. 

Breed  as  he  may,  the  dairyman  must 
never  lose  sight  of  several  matters,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  continuous  judicious 
feeding  from  the  start.  Feeding  from  the 
commencement  of  the  calves'  life  to  the 
close  of  the  cow's  days  of  usefulness,  should 
be  with  milk-producing  foods,  not  necessa- 
rily one  kind,  or  strictly  unremittant,  but 
always  with  the  end  or  view  of  milk,  for 
the  feeding  of  milk  producing  agents  has 
much  to  do  with  nurturing  and  developing 
the  milking  quahties,  not  only  of  the  milk 
secreting  glands,  but  also  of  qualities  and 
signs  "  that  go  far  in  establishing  milking 
strains.  By  the  laws  of  hereditary  that 
now  seem  to  be  developed  into  a  science, 
these  milking  qualities  may  be  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  another,  so  that 
they  become  fixed,  a  feat  not  more  impos- 
sible than  reproducing  types  of  form. 

Again,  the  rapidly  gathering  proof  that 
milk  is  not  a  secretion  of  the  glands  of  the 
udder,  but  the  liquified  glands  themselves, 
helps  not  a  little,  showing  that  different 
foods,  though  of  analytical  equahty,  has  a 
greater  or  less  milk  value,  also  showing  that 
the  food  that  goes  directly  into  the  blood 


and  is  liquified  with  the  glands  into  milk, 
far  preferable  to  one  that  goes  to  build  up 
bone  and  flesh,  and  shows  that  feeding  for 
milk  needs  to  be  studied  as  closely  in 
breeding  a  line  of  dairy  stock,  as  the  at- 
tention paid  to  breeding. 

In  another  manner  a  definite  idea  must 
be  entertained  from  the  start.  Shall  the 
strain  be  for  milk,  for  cheese  factory,  or  for 
butter  productions.  For  the  former,  the 
larger  breeds  of  which  the  Ayrshires  and 
Holsteins  are  the  present  types  of  excel- 
lence should  be  selected,  for  if  a  cheese 
product  is  sought,  the  larger  quantity  con- 
tains the  larger  proportion  of  cheese,  and 
such  milk  upon  an  average  require  at  least 
25  pounds  of  milk  to  make  one  pound  of 
butter.  For  butter  the  smaller  breeds  like 
the  Jerseys  are  preferable  as  their  milk  is 
far  more  buttery,  but  while  mention  is  made 
of  these,  there  are  numerous  instances  ol 
"  no  breed  "  cows  that  surpass  all  pure 
breed  records,  and  from  one  of  such,  if  a 
bull  is  used  from  a  milking  strain,  it  may 
be  quite  possible  to  very  early  fix  a  type 
that  would  possess  excellencies  sought  to 
be  brought  about,  and  also  make  clear 
another  fact  or  two. 

It  will  be  quite  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  success  lasting  in  character,  if  the  same 
care  that  is  at  present  bestowed  upon  na- 
tive cows,  is  continued  with  the  high  grades 
and  pure  bloods.  They  will  be  found  of 
fine  mould  and  of  more  sensitive  qualities, 
for  their  breeding  into  milking  qualities 
lessens  their  stamina,"  or  power  of  self- 
preservation  and  like  characteristics  that 
contributes  in  making  the  native  cow  self- 
supporting.  The  new  cow  must  perforce 
be  better  fed,  given  a  larger  proportion  of 
milk  forming  foods,  and  better  housed,  and 
better  bedded,  for  a  cow  kept  in  a  warm 
stable,  and  bedded  with  dry  material,  has 
added  two  points  to  the  score  of  success. 
Perfect  symmetry  of  form  seldom  accom- 
panies milking  qualities,  and  if  the  just  de- 
sideratum of  milk  is  secured,  together  with 
health  and  vigorous  assimilating  powers  to 
dispose  of  her  food,  the  point  has  been 
gained. 

Beyond  this  lies  the  dangerous  ground 
of  force  feeding.  Nothing  was  ever  gained 
by  this  course,  and  injury  sooner  or  later 
always  follows.  Feed  exactly  to  the  point 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  if  these  few  (!) 
requirements  are  followed  in  such  a  way  as 
circumstances  and  conditions  indicate,  for 
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no  laws  of  general  adoption  can  be  strictly- 
adhered  to,  a  measure  of  success  must 
follow.  J.  G. 

Ohio,  Aug.,  1881. 


For  the  M.iryland  Farmer. 

Abortion  in  Cows. 

The  tendency  to  abortion  in  cows  seems 
to  be  epidemic  and  occurring  at  irregular 
intervals,  for  it  will  extend  over  a  large  area 
for  several  months  and  perhaps  not  again 
prevail  for  two  or  three  seasons  more.  It 
may  take  several  large  farms  in  succession 
and  then  skip  as  many  ;  it  may  affect  only 
a  few  in  the  herd  or  may  affect  nearly  all 
which  are  pregnant  or  near  the  time  of 
calving,  so  there  seem  to  be  no  certain 
cure  or  preventative,  the  most  dairymen 
can  do  being  to  use  the  well  known  pre- 
caution and  then  take  the  chances.  Com- 
mittees have  repeatedly  been  appointed, 
composed  of  eminently  scientific  men,  yet 
they  have  signally  failed  to  get  at  the  bot- 
tom facts  ( onnected  with  this  very  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  malady. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  high  feeding,  es- 
pecially where  the  animals  are  closely  con- 
fined most  of  the  time,  has  much  to  do 
with  this  trouble,  a  want  of  natural  and 
very  desirable  exercise  -making  the  tend- 
ency to  abort  much  greater.  Amongst  the 
herd  of  common  cows,  which  have  plenty 
of  exercise  and  which  are  hardened  by  ex- 
ercise and  which  are  hardened  by  exposure, 
we  seldom,  if  ever,  hear  of  a  case  of  abor- 
tion, unless  it  be  caused  by  violent  exercise 
or  by  a  kick  or  a  blow,  which,  at  certain 
stages  of  pregnancy  is  liable  to  cause  the 
same  trouble  with  all  animals  which  are 
pregnant.  We  think  that  the  severity  or 
extent  of  this  disorder  might  be  lessened 
by  permitting  the  animals  to  have  more  ex- 
ercise, by  not  confining  them  in  dark  or 
damp  stalls,  especially  with  stanchions, 
when  they  have  any  tendency  to  abort, 
and  to  feed  well  with,)ut  over-feeding,  and 
not  on  too  rich  or  concentrated  food. 
When  a  cow  has  aborted  once,  she  is  apt 
to  do  so  with  her  next  calf  just  about  the 
same  period  of  pregnancy,  so  she  must  be 
carefully  watched  and  kept  free  from  all  ex- 
citement, for  a  second  abortion  frequently 
confirms  an  animal  in  the  very  injurious 
practice.  Aside  from  this,  when  the  cow 
aborts  in  the  field  or  yard,  in  the  presence 
of  other  pregnant  cows  of  the  herd,  the 


others  are  singularly  affected,  and  we  have 
known  several  cases  where  others  have 
aborted  just  from  this  cause  alone.*  The 
affected  animal  should  be  removed  from 
the  rest  of  the  herd  as  soon  as  she  slinks 
her  calf,  as  well  as  should  be  all  evidences 
of  the  trouble,  else  there  may  be  other 
cows  which  will  soon  be  affected  in  the 
same  way.  Care,  cleanlines,  cool  light 
stables  ;  good,  but  not  too  rich  food  and 
healthful  exercise  will  go  far  towards  miti- 
gating the  disorder.  E.  Jr. 


Feed  Dairy  Cows  Liberally. 

We  believe  the  dairyman  should  study 
how  he  may  produce  all  the  food  necessary 
for  his  cows  upon  his  own  farm,  and  he 
should  make  all  the  provision  that  an  intel- 
ligent foresight  can  do ;  but  he  should 
never  suffer  his  herd  to  go  with  deficient 
food,  even  for  one  week,  for  this  he  cannot 
afford  to  do.  And  that  we  may  encourage 
him  to  be  liberal,  even  when  his  pasture  is 
short  and  he  has  no  extra  green  food  for 
them,  let  us  compare  the  cost  of  nutriment 
in  some  by-product,  such  as  bran,  cotton- 
seed meal,  linseed  meal,  corn  meal,  etc., 
some  one  of  which  the  dairyman  may  al  • 
ways  find  near  at  hand,  with  pasture  grass. 
Pasture  grass  has  about  80  per  cent  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  nutriment  of  100  lbs  of  it  is 
supposed  to  be  worth  21  cents.  The  nutri- 
ment of  19  lbs  of  fine  bran  is  just  equal  to 
100  lbs  of  pasture  grass  .  10  lbs.  of  cotton 
seed  meal,  12  lbs.  linseed  meal;  or  19  lbs. 
of  corn  meal  is  equal  to  100  lbs.  of  grass. 
Now,  100  lbs.  (?)  of  pasture  grass  is  a  ra- 
tion for  an  ordinary-sized  cow  per  day.  If 
the  pasture  then  is  short  one-third  or  one- 
half  or  any  other  proportion,  it  is  easy  to 
make  up  this  deficiency  by  feeding  some 
one  or  several  of  the  foods  which  are  so 
easily  handled.  It  is  seldom  that  more 
than  one-third  will  have  to  be  fed  to  make 
a  full  ration  sd  short  pasture.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  dairyman  to  be  feeding  7  lbs.  of 
fine  bran  ;  this,  at  $8  per  ton,  would  cost 
2.8  cents  per  day,  or  about  19  cents  per 
week.  Now  the  extra  milk  per  week  pro- 
duced by  this  bran  would  much  more  than 
pay  the  cost.  If  he  should  feed  instead  of 
bran,  4  lbs.  of  linseed  meal,  it  would  cost 
him  about  28  cents  per  week  ;  or  lbs.  of 
cotton-seed  meal,  it  would  cost  22  cents 
per  week  ;  or  6h  lbs.  of  corn  meal,  it  would 
cost  from  20  to  35  cents  per  cow  per  week. 
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If  he  has  the  command  of  all  these,  let 
him  make  up  a  ration  nearly  us  follows :  4 
lbs.  of  bran,  h  lb.  linseed  meal  and  lbs. 
cornmeal  to  each  cow  per  day,  which  will, 
in  most  cases,  costs  only  20  cents  per  week, 
and  will  keep  a  generous  flow  of  milk  till 
the  fall  rains  renew  the  pasture,  and  then 
the  extra  food  can  be  discontinued.  Corn 
meal  be  found  cheap  in  some  localities,  but 
it  is  always  best  to  mix  some  bran  with  it ; 
and  in  most  parts  of  all  our  broad  dairy 
belt,  bran  will  be  found  the  cheapest  extra 
food  to  make  up  for  short  pasture. — Live 
Stock  Register. 


POULTRY  HOUSE. 


Conducted  by  T.  B.  Dorsey, 

St.  Denis,  Baltimore  Co., 


The  Light  Brahma. 


Perhaps,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  different  breeds  of  poultry, 
there  is  no  single  variety  which  has  had 
more  time  and  pains  spent  upon  it,  and  has 
attained  a  more  wide  spread  and  universal 
reputation.  Having  for  foundation  the  un- 
gainly and  awkward  Shanghai,  the  mock 
of  all  the  breeders  of  Games,  Hamburgs 
and  the  lighter  breeds  of  their  day,  by  care- 
ful study  and  patient  endeaver  there  has 
been  created  a  bird  which  to-day  is  almost 
without  a  rival  among  the  larger  breeds  of 
domestic  fowls.  If  popularity  be  the  test  of 
merit,  the  Light  Brahma  today  will  outrank 
nearly  every  competitor,  and  in  two  of 
every  three  farm-yards,  if  you  do  not  find 
the  stock  in  its  purity  you  find  decided 
traces  of  its  blood.  They  outrival  all  other 
breeds  of  Asiatics  in  size ;  are  exceedingly 
hardy;  feather  and  grow  even  more  rapid- 
ly than  Cochins,  and  as  winter  layers,  when 
eggs  are  scarce,  have  never  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  been  beaten.  Their  eggs 
are  Hke  their  bodies,  of  such  massive  pro- 
portions and  fine  shape,  as  to  always  com- 
mand the  top  price  in  the  market.  For 
small  garden  farms  or  villa  residences  they 
are  the  best  of  all  the  large  breeds.  For 
large  farms  however,  where  the  waste  of 
feed  is  large,  and  where  they  are  allowed 
unUmited  run,  they  are  very  often  not  profi- 
table. The  reason  is  this ;  like  all  Asiatics 
they  are  gross  feeders,  and  when  allowed 
to  glut  themselves  to  the  full,  become  fat, 


lazy  and  sluggish,  and  of  course  fall  off  in 
their  egg  production.  Confinement  and 
judicious  feeding  does  them  good  instead 
of  harm,  and  properly  treated  they  will 
satisfy  any  breeder.  The  great  trouble  in 
fancy  breeding  has  been  that  many  breed- 
ers in  their  desire  to  attain  size,  have  se- 
cured their  point  to  the  detriment  of  shape, 
and  a  style  of  stilty,  long-legged  bird  has 
been  foisted  on  the  breeding  market,  which 
is  tending  to  revert  to  the  old  Shanghai 
shape.  For  breeders  who  wish  for  perfec- 
tion in  color,  the  American  Standard  of 
Excellence  is  the  best  guide.  For  those 
who  want  the  best  birds  for  market,  I 
would  recommend  a  cock,  broad  in  back 
and  breast,  not  too  long  in  leg,  but  well 
balanced  and  sturdy  in  figure ;  hens,  large 
across  the  back,  not  too  long  in  leg,  with 
good,  fluffy  and  well  shaped  breast.  Bred 
in  this  way  and  not  too  closely  inbred,  they 
will  throw  a  large  percentage  of  fine  chicks. 
Cocks  from  11  to  12  pounds  are  quite 
heavy  enough,  and  hens  from  9  to  11. 

FEEDING  SOFT  FEED. 

It  is  of  course  very  much  easier  to  throw 
down  a  handful  of  grain  in  the  chilly  win- 
ter mornings,  let  the  fowls  scramble  for  it 
as  they  please,  tread  half  of  it  mto  the 
snow  and  mud,  and  poor  Biddy,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a  little  lazy,  and  don't  want  to 
leave  the  warm  house  until  a  more  fashiona- 
ble hour,  comes  too  late  for  the  feast  and  goes 
breakfastless.  But,  if  you  want  to  keep 
your  birds  in  good  health,  if  you  want 
plenty  of  eggs  and  early  chicken,  keep  a 
kettle  of  hot  water  ready  on  the  stove,  or 
a  pot  full  of  boiled  carrots,  potatoes,  tur- 
nips or  the  like,  thicken  with  corn  chop 
and  ship  stuff,  and  feed  it  to  your  birds 
steaming  hot.  Have  proper  feeding  troughs 
in  your  yards,  arranged  so  each  bird  can 
get  a  fair  share,  and  you  will  find  it  does 
not  take  much  longer,  is  far  less  waste,  is 
far  cheaper,  and  when  the  interest  comes 
due  it  is  paid  regularly.  You  need  not  go 
out  of  doors  till  your  mixture  is  stirred  up 
and  ready  to  ladle  out,  and  the  time  you 
will  be  out  wont  do  you  any  harm.  The 
birds  are  hungry,  they  want  something 
both  to  fill  them  up  and  keep  them  warm 
as  soon  as  may  be,  and  while  they  are 
grinding  the  grain  they  are  shivering  in 
the  winter  air.  With  feed  troughs  prop- 
erly arranged,  I  have  fed  fourteen  yards  in 
twenty  minutes  and  every  bird  got  its  full 
share. 
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Keep  the  pot-liquor  your  bacon  was 
boiled  in  and  put  your  vegetables  in  it. 
Biddy  has  as  keen  a  taste  as  you  have  and 
prefers  her  cabbage  boiled  in  the  ham  pot 
all  the  time.  Save  your  meat  scraps,  your 
rinsings  of  milk,  your  scrapings  of  fat  and 
butter,  pitch  it  all  in  your  soft  feed,  and  in- 
stead of  one  hen  running  away  with  a  tid- 
bit, every  one  gets  some  of  the  flavor  and 
will  devour  her  hot  porridge  all  the  more 
greedily.  Try  my  plan  and  if  you  do  not 
get  eggs  in  December  for  Christmas  cakes 
and  puddings,  while  your  neighbor  who 
feeds  grain  in  the  morning,  wonders  where 
you  get  them,  why  I  know  nothing  about 
poultry. 
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Management  of  Sheep. 

By  Col.  J.  W.  Ware,  in  tlw  Farm  and  Garden. 

In  the  late  fall  there  is  not  much  to  do 
in  management  of  sheep  but  to  keep  the 
tags  off  for  fear  of  generating  vermin,  and 
prevent  the  wool  from  matting,  and  by  be- 
ing constantly  wet,  causing  inflammation 
and  consequent  mortification.  This  is  in 
reference  to  long  wool  sheep.  The  latter 
part  of  October  I  separate  my  bucks  from 
my  ewes,  for  if  the  ewes  wanted  the  buck 
after  that  time,  from  miscarriage  or  other- 
wise, it  would  bring  the  lamb  too  late.  A 
buck  ought  not  to  be  kept  alone.  He 
should  have  other  bucks  with  him,  or  a 
few  wethers  or  ewes.  When  kept  by  them- 
selves they  sometimes  die  from  loneliness. 

If  a  sheep  should  die  in  the  flock,  he 
should  at  once  be  entirely  removed,  as  his 
carcass  would  attract  dogs. 

A  shed  should  be  built  on  south  side  of 
a  hill,  (if  a  hill  is  there,)  forming  an  elbow 
and  enclosed  so  as  to  exclude  the  west  and 
north  winds,  also  closing  east  end — leaving 
the  south  as  open  as  possible  to  let  the  sun 
in—  the  front  of  the  shed  high,  the  back 
low,  so  that  a  sheep  can  rub  his  back — the 
top  thickly  covered  with  straw.  Sheep  do 
not  bear  confinement  well  and  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  go  in  and  out  at  pleasure.  The 
top  of  the  shed  ought  to  be  covered  for 
shade  in  November,  the  sides  and  backs 
not  closed  till  hard  weather;   the  shed 


ought  to  be  temporary,  so  it  can  be  moved 
when  the  field  is  desired  for  any  other  pur- 
pose and  it  should  be  made  large  enough 
for  the  flock  without  crowding  them. 

Next  is  protection  from  <  ogs.  Sheep 
should  be  kept  as  tame  as  possible  and  ac- 
customed to  dogs.  A  dog  is  not  likely  to 
attack  unless  they  run  from  him,  and  he 
will  chase  a  bird  that  flies  from  him.  In 
reading  this  bear  in  mind  that  I  kept  none 
but  the  large  mutton  sheep  (Cotswold,) 
they  were  large,  always  fat  and  sluggish — 
would  lie  in  the  shade  inanimate,  and  not 
jump  up  when  dogs  came  into  the  field, 
and  I  do  not  recollect  ever  losing  one  by 
dogs. 

To  encourage  sheep  raisers  I  may  as 
well  state  my  course.  I  always  imported 
the  winners  of  the  high  prizes  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  of  England,  for  breed- 
ers, and  never  had  of  this  class  more  than 
seventy-five  (75)  at  a  time.  The  produce 
of  these  I  could  not,  of  course,  sell  for  mut- 
ton. I  had  another  flock  to  raise  mutton, 
their  foundation  was  cross  of  thoroughbred 
Leicester  and  Southdown,  strongly  crossed 
by  imported  Cotswold  buck.  The  heavi- 
est buck  I  ever  weighed  was  430  pounds, 
the  fall  after  one  year  old — one  mutton  net- 
ted 235  pounds,  probably  the  largest  mut- 
ton in  the  world.  Two  (twins)  averaged 
over  200  pounds  each.  I  sold  a  lot  of 
yearling  mutton  to  a  butcher  for  $10  each, 
he  sold  their  saddles  for  $35  each.  I  sold 
a  lot  of  mutton  for  $35  each,  and  bargained 
for  all  I  could  bring  to  200  pounds  net,  at 
$100.  This  good  fortune  did  not  come  by 
chance.  Success  in  this,  as  in  any  other 
business  depends  on  attention. 

Having  won  the  highest  prizes  in  Eng- 
land and  in  the  United  States  where  I 
could  contend,  I  may  claim  to  have  had 
the  finest  sheep  in  the  world,  but  during 
the  war,  the  Union  troops  came  in  and  shot 
them  all  down  in  the  field  and  impoverished 
me  too  much  to  rebuild.  I  considered  it 
in  a  measure,  a  National  calamity,  as  many 
States,  as  well  as  some  breeders  in  foreign 
lands,  got  their  improvements  from  me. 


Blooded  Stock  for  Maryland. — 
Dr.  J.  W.  Downey,  New  Market,  Md.,  has 
lately  purchased  a  Clydesdale  mare — Em- 
erald— from  Messrs.  Smiths  &  Powell,  Syr- 
acuse, N.  Y. 
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We  take  great  pleasure  in  giving  a  truth- 
ful portrait  of  this  remarkable  dog,  Tweed 
II,  the  property  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Downey, 
New  Market,  Md.  Tweed  was  imported 
by  Mr.  S.  S.  Greece,  in  August,  1880.  Since 
then  he  has  been  the  property  of  Dr. 
Downey,  and  has  attracted  the  admiration 
of  thousands  by  his  performances  in  the 
field  with  strange  flocks  ot  sheep,  at  the 
difierent  great  agricultural  fairs  of  the 
country,  and  always  received  the  highest 
praise  as  well  as  premiums.  He  was  a 
prize  winner  at  Philadelphia  Collie  Trials. 


June,  1879— First  Prize  Puppy  Stake,  Al- 
exandra Palace. 
"  Divided  Chan-pionship  Stake, 

Alexandra  Palace  with  his  mother. 
Oct.  II,  '76— First  Prize,  Garthgoch  Bala. 
"      Championship  Silver  Cup. 

First  Prize  Hanlidoes. 
"  "  Machynlleth. 

'77 — Third  Prize  Machynlleth. 
'77— First  Prize  Garthgoch  Bala 
and  Championship. 

77 —  Second  Prize  Pentreveolas. 
Third       "  Hangynog. 

78—  Second    "  Machynlleth. 
"  Handerfel. 

Hangollen. 


Oct.  27, 
:     "  28, 
Sept.  21 
Oct.  10, 

Nov.  I, 
Dec.  I, 
Oct.  8, 

"  30. 
28, 


Champion  Tweed  II. — Imported  Rough-Coated  Scotcli  Collie,  owned  by  Dr.  Downey,  ISTew  Market,  Md. 
At  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sept.  1881,  he  took  Sept.  21, '80.     "         "  Philadelphia. 


first  premium,  and  also  won  first  at  Na- 
tional Fair,  Washington  city,  D.  C,  and  at 
Maryland  State  Fair,  at  Pimlico.  He  took 
second  premium  at  Timonium,  Balto.  Co. 
Fair,  when  the  first  was  awarded  to  his 
companion,  Scottish  Maid,  also  owned  by 
Dr.  Downey.  This  was  an  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  judges,  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  true  merits  of  Collie 
dogs.  Before  leaving  Europe  he  woi).  tj^e 
following  prices  at  field  trials r 


AT  BENCH  SHOWS. 

Oct.  5, 1880,  Second  Prize,  St.  Louis  Bench 
Shovx^ 

Jan.  17,  1 88 1,  First  Prize  Pittsburg  Bench 
Show. 

April  27,  1 88 1,  Champion  Prize,  New  York 

Bench  Show. 
April  27,  1 88 1,  Silver  Cup,  N.  Y.,  for  best 

Collie  in  the  Shovr. 

Tweed  is  medium  size,  black  and  tan  in 
ppjor,  with  whitp  in  chest,  fine  feathered 
legs  and  tail,  very  intelligent  in  expression, 
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not  a  pretty,  but  good  looking  dog. 

The  Chicago  Field,  Oct.  9,  1880,  thus 
speads  of  him  : 

''Up  to  the  highest  standard  of  Bench 
Show  excellency.  Tweed's  quality  as  a 
worker,  shown  at  these  trials,  stamps  him 
as  the  best  all  round  Collie  in  the  country 
to-day." 

The  Forest  and  Stream  says  :  ''He  is  a 
good  dog  all  over''  As  to  his  performance 
at  Pimlico,  Oct.,  1881,  we  have  heretofore 
given  our  unqualified  praise  and  agree  with 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  when  speaking  of  that 
exhibition  justly  remarks, 

"  Tweed  II  managed  his  flock  of  sheep 
to  perfection  ;  obeying  every  motion  of  his 
master  with  almost  humanlike  intelligence. 
He  is  a  grand  dog  all  over." 


Saddle  Horses  and  Saddle  Gaits. 

In  the  August  number  of  that  excellent 
paper,  the  Natioiiul  Live  Stock  Journal, 
we  find  the  following  : 

"  There  is  an  increasing  demand  of  late 
for  good  saddle  horses,  and  many  of  the 
fairs  this  season  are  paying  much  more  at- 
tention than  formerly  to  this  class.  The 
Chicago  fair,  especially,  is  giving  great 
prominence  to  saddle  horses  in  its  premium 
list,  which  may  be  taken  as  something  of 
an  indication  of  the  drift  of  popular  de- 
mand. 

"  The  gaits  that  especially  commend  a 
horse  for  use  in  the  saddle  are,  the  walk, 
the  fox  trot,  the  single  foot  aud  the  rack. 
The  walk  is  a  gait  understood  by  every- 
body ;  but  everybody  does  not  understand 
that  a  good  saddle-horse  ought  to  be  able 
to  go  a  square  walk  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour.  The  fox  trot  is  faster  than 
the  square  wilk,  and  the  horse  will  usually 
take  a  few  steps  at  this  gait,  when  chang- 
ing from  a  fast  walk  to  a  trot.  It  may  be 
easily  taught  to  horses  by  urging  them 
slightly  beyond  their  ordinary  walking 
speed,  and  when  they  strike  the  fox-trot 
step,  holding  them  to  it.  They  will  soon 
learn  to  like  it,  and  it  is  one  of  tne  easiest 
pf  gaits  for  both  horse  and  rider, 

M  The  single-foot  differs  somewhat  from 
the  fox-trot,  and  has  been  described  as  ex- 
actly intermpcji^te  '  t)et\yf,p|>  \\\^  trqe  trot 

^IHl  tlie      walfe'.  Eauh  ftiQI  v^xmn 
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move  independently  of  the  other,  with  a 
sort  of  a  pit-a-pat,  one-at-a-time  motion, 
and  it  is  a  much  faster  gait  than  the  fox- 
fox  trot. 

The  rack  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
true  pacing  gait,  the  difference  being  that 
in  the  latter  the  hind  foot  keeps  exact  time 
with  the  fore  foot  on  the  same  side,  making 
it  what  it  has  been  called  a  lateral  or  one- 
side-at-a-time  motion,  while  in  the  former, 
the  hind  foot  touches  the  ground  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  fore-foot  on  the  same 
side  The  rack  is  not  so  fast  a  gait  as  the 
true  pace,  but  is  a  very  desirable  gait  in  a 
saddle  horse.  In  addition,  the  perfect  sad- 
dle horse  should  be  able  to  trot,  pace  and  gal- 
lop, and  should  be  quick,  nervous  and  elas- 
tic in  all  his  motions,  without  a  particle  of 
dullness  or  sluggishness  in  his  nature.  His 
mouth  should  be  sensitive  and  he  should 
respond  instantly  to  the  slightest  motion  of 
the  rein  in  the  hands  of  the  rider.  A  poor, 
clumsy  rider  however  will  soon  spoil  the 
best  trained  saddle  horse  in  the  world,  and 
such  a  person  should  never  be  permitted  to 
mount  a  horse  that  is  exceptionally  valua- 
for  that  purpose.  A  *  plug  horse  '  and  a 
'  plug  rider  '  may  well  go  together ;  but 
keep  a  good,  well  trained  saddle  horse  for 
one  who  knows  how  to  enjoy  this  most 
health-giving,  exhilarating  aud  delightful 
of  all  out-door  exercises." 


CORRECTION. 

We  stated  some  lime  back,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Coujitry  Gentleman,  that 
Messrs.  Seth  and  A.  Banks,  of  this  State 
had  bought  sundry  Jersey  cattle,  and  it 
seems  that  the  statement  was  wrong  in 
some  particulars,  which  Mr.  Seth  has  cor- 
rected in  the  Conntry  Gentleman,  and  we 
feel  bound  to  make  the  correction.  Mr. 
Seth  says  :  "  Mr.  Andrew  Banks,  of  Balti- 
more is  not  the  owner  of  Arawana  Butter- 
cup. I  still  enjoy  that  felicity.  Neither 
does  Mr.  B.  own  the  whole  fame.  Mr.  J. 
E.  Phillips,  of  Baltimore  county  owns 
Cuckoo  Bird — the  first  of  her  daughters." 


An  agreeable  dressing  for  the  hair  that 
will  stop  its  falling,  has  been  lopg  sought 

for,  ParlvfJr'a  Hair  Balsom.  di^linguighe^ 
fov  its  purity,  fully  supplies  this  Want. 
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Some  Principles  in  Breeding. 

Mr.  J.  Howard,  M.  P.,  of  England  says  : 
*'  From  my  own  observation,  from  con- 
versation with  the  late  Mr.  McCombie,  and 
comparing  notes  with  other  breeders,  1 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fol- 
lowing cardinal  points  in  the  art  of  breed- 
ing have  been  fairly  established  : — 

1.  That  from  the  male  parent  are  mainly 
derived  the  external  structure,  configura- 
tion, and  outward  characteristics — the  loco- 
motive peculiarities  ini  lusive. 

2.  From  the  female  parent  are  derived 
the  internal  structure,  the  vital  organs,  and 
in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  from  the 
male,  the  constitution,  temper  and  habits. 

3.  That  the  purer  the  race  of  the  parent 
the  more  certainty  there  is  of  transmitting 
its  qualities  to  the  offspring.  Say  two  ani- 
mals are  mated  ;  if  one  is  of  purer  descent 
than  the  other,  he  or  she  will  exercise  the 
most  influence  in  stamping  the  character  of 
the  progeny,  particularly  if  the  greater  pur 
ity  is  on  the  side  of  the  male. 

^    4.  That  apart  from  certain  disturbing  in 
fluences  or  causes,  the  male,  if  of  pure  race 
and  descended  from  a  stock  of  uniform 
color,  stamps  the  color  of  the  offspring. 

5.  That  the  influence  of  the  first  male  is 
not  unfrequently  protracted  beyond  the 
birth  of  the  offspring  of  which  he  is  the 
parent,  and  his  mark  is  left  upon  subse 
quent  progeny. 

6.  That  the  transmission  of  diseases  of 
the  vital  organs  is  more  certain  if  on  the 
side  of  the  female,  and  diseases  of  the 
joints,  if  on  the  side  of  the  male  parent. 

In  1868,  Mr.  Jo.  Drahn,  an  extensive 
sheep-raiser,  in  this  country,  gave  a  little 
boy  in  Bosque  county,  a  pet  lamb.  The 
lamb  sheared,  in  1879,  eight  pounds  of 
wool  which  sold  at  24c. — $1.92.  In  the 
spring  of  1880,  he  bought  a  buck  lamb  and 
sheared  nine  pounds  of  wool  which  sold  at 
25c, — $2.25.  The  buck  lamb  was  traded 
that  fall  for  two  grown  ewes.  The  past 
spring  the  three  head  sheared  twenty-five 
pounds  ©f  wool,  which  sold  at  24c. — $6.00, 
and  each  brought  a  lamb.  The  pet  sheep 
brought  another  buck,  which  has  just  been 
traded  for  two  grown  ewes,  giving  him  an 
increase  of  seven  head,  worth  $5  or  $35 
the  sale  of  wool  $10.17,  makes  the  hand 
some  yield  of  $45.17,  from  a  motherless 
lamb  since  1878. —  Waco  Telephone. 


The  Ox  vs.  the  Horse. 


"  Unpleasant  as  it  may  be  to  those  of  us 
who  have  always  admired  a  good  yoke  of 
oven,  it  is  evident  that  gradually  they  are 
to  be  supplanted  by  the  horse.    On  very 
large  farms,  where  a  portion  of  the  land  is 
rough,  and  where  large  rocks  are  to  be  re- 
moved, there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
the  ox  is  better  than  the  horse.    In  the 
v/oods  where  the  ground  is  very  uneven 
and  rocky,  the  ox  is  much  the  best,  because 
he  moves  with  caution  and  never  gets  so 
nervous  as  the  horse.     In   hauling  out 
heavy  logs,  the  ox  works  to  better  advan- 
tage than  the  horse,  and  in  breaking  up 
new  lands  that  is  full  of  roots  and  stones, 
the  ox  is  almost  indispensable ;  as  our 
grandfathers  had  much  of  this  work  to  do, 
they  could  not  have  dispensed  with  them 
and  used  horses,  if  they  had  had  any  de- 
sire to  do  so ;  without  oxen  they  would  not 
have  thought  that  they  could  have  run  their 
farms  a  single  year.    But  great  changes 
have  taken  place  within  the  last  century, 
both  in  the  condition  of  our  farms  and  our 
m.ethods  of  farming.    Now,  there  are  large 
numbers  of  farms  that  have  but  few  acres 
that   cannot  be  readily   ploughed  with 
horses  ;  land  that  cannot  be  readily  plowed 
with  a  span  of  horses  is  kept  for  pasture  or 
woodland,  and  only  such  land  is  cultivated 
as  is  so  free  from  obstructions  that  it  can 
easily  be  ploughed  and  cultivated  The 
best  argument  that  can  now  be  used  in  fa- 
vor of  oxen  and  against  horses  is,  that  the 
ox  is  always  growing  more  valuable,  even 
w^hile  at  work ;  that  a  pair  of  steers  can  be 
raised  or  purchased  at  a  low  price,  and 
gradually  they  grow  up  to  be  heavy  oxen, 
and  are  then  very  valuable  for  beef,  and  if 
an  accident  happens  to  one,  it  can  be  sold 
at  once  for  food  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  horse  is  of  high  cost  at  first,  whether 
he  be  raised  or  purchased,  and  veiy  soon 
after  he  is  put  to  hard  work  begins  to  lose 
value,  ,  if  an  accident  at  any  time  happen 
to  him,  he  is  of  no  value  to  kill.    But  not- 
withstanding these  advantages  of  the  ox 
and  the  drawbacks  on  the  horse,  the  horse 
is  of  so  much  quicker  motion  than  the  ox, 
that  few  farmers  at  the  present  time  feel 
that  they  can  run  much  of  a  farm  with  oxen 
and  only  one  horse.    What  farmer  would 
think  that  he  could  run  a  mower  or  a  ted- 
der with  oxen  ?    The  question  is  so  com- 
pletely settled  that  a  portion  of  the  work 
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on  the  farm  requires  to  be  done  with  a 
span  of  horses,  that  in  deciding  the  ques- 
tion of  keeping  oxen,  it  is  not  whether  it 
shall  be  oxen  or  horses,  but  whether  it  shall 
be  both  oxen  and  horses.  As  few  but 
large  fanners  can  keep  both,  the  question 
is  settled  by  selling  the  oxen." — Plough- 
man, Mass. 


Draft  Horses. 


Draft  horses  are  the  most  profitable  to 
raise,  for  they  are  sure  to  be  of  a  good  size 
and  moderately  go(>d  form,  if  a  draft  sire 
is  used ;  while  if  one  breeds  to  what  is 
called  a  trotting  sire,  he  may  breed  twenty 
colts  and  not  get  one  that  is  worth  more 
than  common  prices.  There  is  now  and 
the  prospect  for  the  future  is,  that  the  de- 
mand for  heavy  draft  horses  is  unlimited, 
and  at  prices  that  will  pay  for  the  raising. 
If  a  man  can  get  from  $400  to  ^500  every 
year,  for  a  team  of  horses  that  he  has  to 
sell,  of  his  own  raising,  it  will  help  to  pay 
a  good  many  bills. 

Another  advantage  of  draft  horses  is  the 
ease  which  they  are  broken  to  harness, 
generally  working  right  off  without  giving 
any  trouble  or  wanting  to  run  away  at  every 
opportunity.  These  large  horses  should 
be  kept  on  a  liberal  feed,  as  it  requires  a 
good  growing  animal  to  bring  a  good 
price. — Breeders  Live  Stock  Jomnal. 

The  following  from  the  Industrialist,  or- 
gan of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College : 

"Our  Angus  cattle  thrive  beautifully  in 
their  new  homes.  Nothing  on  the  farm 
has  so  far  done  so  well  as  our  doddies  ;  and 
no  breed  that  we  h  ive  ever  had  upon  the 
College  farm  has  received  so  much  atten- 
tion and  favorable  notice  from  visitors  as 
our  Angus  beauties." 



Coloma,  Mich.,  Nov  4,  1880. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Kendall  &  G?.— Gents  :  Ac- 
cepts thanks  for  circulars,  which  helps  us 
considerable.  We  are  selling  a  large 
amount  of  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure, 
which  gives  great  satisfaction.  We  are 
authorized  to  say  for  Mr.  A.  H.  Sutton,  a 
farmer  near  here:  *'  I  have  used  six  bottles 
of  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  and  cured  as 
many  spavins  (well  marked,)  on  different 
horses.  I  consider  it  a  remedy  never 
equalled  for  spavins  or  ringbones." 

Yours  truly,    Ryno  &  Gilson. 


Domestic  Recipes. 

Chicken-Pudding. — Cut  up  a  chicken, 
thoroughly  cleaned,  into  small  pieces  and 
put  into  a  saucepan  Avith  a  little  water, 
add  salt  and  pepper  to  suit  the  taste.  Boil 
till  quite  tender,  then  put  into  a  three- 
quart  pudding- dish.  While  the  chicken  is 
cooking  grate  a  quart  of  green  corn,  or  if 
more  convenient,  cut  it  from  the  cob  quite 
fine.  Beat  three  eggs  very  light,  and  stir  into 
one  pint  of  rich  milk  or  cream.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  dredge  the  chicken 
thickly  with  Hour,  laying  bits  of  butter  all 
0"v  er  it,  pour  the  corn,  egg  and  milk  over  it, 
and  bake  until  done. —  Mrs.  H.  IV.  Beecher. 


How  TO  Make  a  Tough  Steak  Ten- 
der— was  a  topic  which  aroused  a  good  deal 
of  interest.  This  great  problem  deserves 
great  attention.  It  is  one  which  the  average 
boarding-house  keeper  has  been  trying  to 
solve  ever  since  the  days  of  Ahasuerus. 
Miss  Corson's  is  to  put  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  salad  oil,  one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  and 
a  large  pinch  of  pepper,  well  mixed  togeth- 
er, on  a  large  flat  dish,  and  on  this  is  laid 
the  steak.  Salt  must  never  be  put  on  steak 
before  it  is  cooked.  The  steak  must  lie  on 
this  tender  making  mixture  for  at  least  half 
an  hour  to  a  side,  and  Miss  Corson  gives 
her  word  for  it  that  the  toughest  round 
steak  will  succumb,  and  seem  like  porter- 
house of  the  most  delightful  cut. 


Apple  Marmalade — Apple  marma- 
lade is  a  simple  and  excellent  preserve,  and 
offers  a  change  from  the  ever  present  cider 
apple  sauce  and  stewed  apples,  seen  on  so 
many  country  tables.  Take  seven  pounds 
of  late  Fall  pippin  and  stew  them  in  a  pint 
of  water.  Put  them  through  a  sieve,  and 
the  juice  and  the  grated  rind  of  three  lem- 
ons. Boil  about  one  hour ;  ten  minutes  be- 
fore it  is  done  add  three  ounces  of  ginger 
root.  This  may  be  made  of  one -third 
quinces  and  two-thirds  apples,  when  the 
ginger  root  and  lemons  should  be  left  out. 


Baked  Tomatoes. — Sprinkle  a  layer  of 
bread  crumbs  into  a  yellow  nappy  or  a 
baking  dish,  and  spread  it  over  a  layer  of 
chopped  raw  tomatoes,  seasoned  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  and  bits  of  butter.  Fill  up 
the  dish,  having  the  upper  layer  of  bread, 
with  bits  of  butter.  Bake  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.    An  excellent  breakfast  relish. 
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French  Mustard. — Slice  an  onion  in 
a  bowl  and  cover  with  good  vinegar,  after 
two  days,  pour  off  the  vinegar,  add  to  it  a 
teaspoonful  of  cayenne  pepper,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  and 
mustard  enough  to  thicken ;  set  on  the 
stove  until  it  boils,  when  cold  it  is  fit  for 
use. 


New  Publications  Received. 


Farming  for  Boys. — What  they  have 
done,  what  others  may  do  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  farm  and  garden.  How  to  begin, 
how  to  proceed  and  what  to  aim  at.  By 
the  author  of  Ten  Acres  Enough.  Illus- 
trated. Boston :  D.  Lothrop  &  Co. ;  price 
$1.25.  This  excellent  work  from  the  pen 
of  the  author  of  Ten  Acres  E^iough  will  be 
warmly  welcomed  by  boys  who  delight  in 
country  work,  as  well  as  by  parents  who 
would  like  to  see  their  sons  settle  down  to 
good,  honest  labor  on  the  old  homestead, 
or  on  farms  of  their  own.  This  book  is 
pleasantly  written  in  the  form  of  a  story 
and  will  be  read  with  profit  and  pleasure 
by  those  for  whom  it  was  intended.  It 
should  be  perused  by  every  country  lad. 
It  is  a  nice  Christmas  gift  for  a  boy. 

Contagious  diseases  of  Domestic 
Animals,  i  880-1 881. — Received  from  U. 
S.  Agricultural  Department.  This  volume 
is  the  continuation  of  reports  by  scientific 
gentlemen,  upon  the  diseases  of  domestic 
animals  which  are  contagious  and  have 
spread  to  so  alarming  an  extent  in  this 
country  and  Europe  of  late  years.  It  is 
elaborate  and  fully  illustrated  with  many 
colored  engra\'ings,  so  that  with  the  text, 
every  farmer  can  soon  detect  each  disease 
and  apply  the  remedies  suggested.  It 
should  have  a  very  extended,  free  circula- 
tion and  breeders  of  stock  should  study  its 
contents.  We  consider  it  a  work  of  great 
usefulness.  It  is  to  be  had  through  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  Agricultural  De- 
.partment  at  Washington. 

Upon  being  spoken  to  concerning  St. 
Jacobs  Oil,  our  fellow  townsman,  Mr.  The- 
odore Wakelee  said  :  "  I  had  been  suffer- 
ing with  rheumatism  and  obtained  the 
greatest  relief  from  the  use  of  St.  Jacobs 
Oil.  It  has  also  been  used  in  my  family 
for  some  time,  and  has  never  been  found  to 
fail  in  giving  prompt  relief. — Battle  Creek 
{^Mich^  Daily  Journal, 


7 he  Democratic  Advocate: — This  es- 
teemed newspaper,  published  in  West- 
minster, Carroll  Co.,  Md.,  has  entered  up- 
on its  seventeenth  volume  and  comes  to  us 
bright  and  fresh  in  its  entire  new  outfit  of 
type,  rules,  headings,  &c.,  and  full  of  inter- 
esting matter.  We  congratulate  our  bro- 
thers Vanderford  upon  this  substantial  evi- 
dence of  enlarged  circulation  and  continu- 
ous prosperity.  Of  its  great  local  useful- 
ness there  can  be  no  doubt  and  we  heartily 
wish  it  all  the  success  it  so  well  merits. 


Cotton  Seed. — The  Iro7i  Age  says: 
"The  cottonseed  oil  mills  that  are  rapidly 
being  put  in  operation  in  the  South  are 
creating  no  little  stir  and  discussion  as  to 
their  effect  upon  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country.  This  is  a  comparatively 
new  industry,  and  we  already  find  that  no 
less  than  120,000  tons  of  oilcake,  or  cotton- 
seed meal,  have  but  recently  been  shipped 
abroad,  not  counting  the  supply  sold  and 
consumed  in  non- cotton-producing  sections 
of  our  own  country." 


Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  for  the 
Maryland  Farmer,  and  secure  a  practical 
mo7ithly  of  thirty -two  pages  of  sound  read- 
ing on  Agrictdtural  subjects,  Horticulture^ 
Dairy,  Stock- Br  ceding,  Bees,  and  enter- 
taining family  literature  connected  with 
the  household.  Only  00  per  year,  with 
a  valuable  book  as  a  premium. 


The  Dr.  Harter  Medicine  Compa- 
ny, of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  one  of  the  most 
honorable  and  substantial  establishments  in 
the  country.  Dr.  Harter's  Iron  Tonic 
is  one  of  the  standard  and  most  highly  es- 
teemed preparations,  and  justly  enjoys  a 
wide  and  increasing  sale.  This  is  brought 
about  by  the  high  merit  of  the  goods  and 
the  judicious  and  extensive  manner  in 
which  they  are  advertised  throughout  the 
country.  Laudatory  columns  might  be 
easily  written  in  their  praise,  but  with- 
goods  so  able  to  speak  for  themselves,  sim- 
ple facts  serve  a  better  purpose. — Des 
Moi7ies  (Jowa^  Western  Farm  Journal, 
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St^CoL.  D.  S.  Curtis,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
autht)rized  to  act  as  Correspondent  and  Agent  to 
receive  subscriptions  and  advertisements  for  the 
Maryland  Farmer,  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Maryland  and  Virginia, 

 :  9  

l5^"Qur  friends  can  do  us  a  good  turn  by  men 
tiouing  the  Maryland  Farmer  to  their  neigh- 
borsi  and  suggesting  to  th^m  to  subscribe  for  iU 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe 

— FOR  THE — 
A  Monthly  Magazine  devoted  to 

AND  RURAL  ECONOMY 

The  oldest  Agricultural  Journal  in  Maryland  and 
for  ten  years  the  only  one. 

TERMS :  $1.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE. 

Published  by  Ezra  Whitman. 

The  suhscription  price  is  very 
low,  and  we  think  any  fanner 
merchant  or  mechanic  would 
find  it  worth  to  him  ten  times 
its  cost.  As  an  extra  induce- 
ment ^  we  will  send  (^free,  as  a 
premium,)  to  each  subscriber, 
one  of  the  following  valuable 
books  as  he  may  select,  viz:— 
''KendalVs  Horse  Book,"  "Cur- 
tis' Wheat  Culture;'  "Fisher's 
Grain  Tables,"  or  " Scribnei^s 
Lumber  and  Log  Book,"  either 
of  these  books  are  worth  to  the 
farmer  more  than  the  price  of 
our  Journal,  and  by  enclosing 
il,00  the  Maryland  Farmer  will  be 
promptly  sent  you  for  one  year 
and  either  of  the  books  you  mcLy 
mlmt^  free,  of  postage, 

gZRA  WHITMAN* 


How  do  Plants  obtain  Nitrogen. 


This  interesting  question  seems  a  puz- 
zling one  to  agricultural  chemists,  and  cer- 
tainly at  this  time  is  an  important  one  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  Agriculture.  The 
general  tendency  seems,  at  last,  to  incline 
to  the  ideas,  long  and  manfully  contended 
for  in  our  columns  by  A.  P.  Sharp,  Esq., 
that  plants  obtain  their  nitrogen  from  some 
other  source  than  artificial  application  in 
manure. 

It  would  seem  that  many  who  once 
scouted  this  theory  are  beginning  to  "  back 
water,"  and  slowly  acknowledge  that  there 
is  something  in  it.  Prof.  Atwater,  who  has 
long  held  to  the  old  theory,  has  recently 
used  the  following  language  : 

"  The  prevailing  opinion  among  agricul- 
tural chemists  for  some  time,  and  one  which  I 
have  shared,  has  been  that  plants  get  nearly 
all  their  nitrogen  from  the  soil  and  extremely 
little  from  the  air.  But  there  are  many  facts 
which  are  very  hard  to  explain  on  this  the- 
ory, and  I  am,  with  many  others  coming 
strongly  to  suspect  that  plants  do  get  con- 
siderable nitrogen  from  the  air." 

If  future  experiments  go  to  confirm  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Sharp  and  others,  that  the 
introduction  of  nitrogenous  or  quarternary 
compounds  are  not  necessary,  surely  the 
farmers  will  have  just  cause  to  rejoice,  as 
purchased  nitrogen  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive ingredients  entering  the  ammoni- 
ated  fertihzers,  and  being  classed  as  the 
standard  of  value  of  all  other  material  com- 
posing the  fertilizers  of  the  present  day. 
If  it  can  be  proven  that  wheat  and  other 
plants  can  obtain  it  without  the  aid  of  man, 
from  the  inorganic  kingdom,  surely  there 
must  be  a  revolution  in  the  values  and  some 
other  standard  adopted.  In  doing  so,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  something  more  fixed  than 
the  uncertain  compounds  of  nitrogen  will 
be  adopted.  Farmers  should  experiment 
for  themselves  by  trying  manures  free  from 
nitrogenj  and  highly  ammqniated  manures 
Qf  th§  same  sort,  side  by  gicjej  an4  thus 
satiify  th^mstlv^* 
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Should  future  facts  support  this  theory, 
it  will  enable  our  manufacturers  to  sell  much 
more  of  their  fertilizers  free  from  the  nitro- 
genous compounds  which  are  costly  and 
troublesome  to  intermix,  and  their  profits 
will  be  as  much  in  the  end  as  they  are  at 
present,  because  of  the  increased  sales  of 
their  valuable  admixtures.  Of  course,  a 
sufficient  amount  of  nitrogenized  fertilizers 
will  be  always  made  to  suit  such  soils  as  re- 
quire that  element.  How  farmers  are  to 
get  along  without  the  aid  of  science  and 
fertilizer  manufacturers  we  cannot  conceive 
at  the  present  day,  because  the  interest  of 
the  two  have  become  blended  and  the  one 
is  dependent  on  the  other.  Science  and 
discovery  are  progressive,  and  whatever 
careful  experiment  may  develop  will  aid  the 
manufacturer  of  plant  food  in  a  correspond 
ing  ratio  that  it  helps  the  farmer — as  the 
farmer  is  enabled  to  produce  large  crops,  the 
manufacturers  of  fertilizers  will  increase 
their  business  with  increased  profits. 

We  believe  that  there  are  some  soils 
where  unammoniated  manures  will  be  as 
efficient  as  ammoniated  compounds;  while 
there  are  some  soils  that  manures  or  ferti- 
lizers to  be  efficacious  must  have  ammonia 
in  their  ingredients.  Farmers  should  test 
this  matter  by  experiment,  and  they  may 
find  that  South  Carolina  rock,  and  such 
natural  products  dissolved,  will  be  more 
beneficial  than  costly  manipulated  fertili- 
zers. Where  this  is  found  to  be  the  case, 
the  farmer  would  save  greatly  by  not  car- 
rying high-priced  coals  to  Newcastle. 

We  all  know  that  wood  ashes  is  a  valua- 
ble manure  for  most  plants  and  is  a  great 
restorer  to  worn  out  soils,  and  ashes  cer- 
tainly have  no  ammonia  or  nitrogen  in  them. 
Yet  it  is  contended  by  some  that  ashes,  like 
lime,  have  a  property  to  set  free  the  nitro- 
gen in  the  soil  that  otherwise  would  be  in- 
active and  unavailable  as  food  for  plants. 

There  are  many  soils  where  such  prepa- 
rations as  dissolved  S.  C.  rock  will  be  of 
the  greatest  value,  if  applied,  and  there  are 


many  other  soils  where  such  an  applica- 
tion would  perhaps  be  of  but  small  benefit 
for  the  want  of  nitrogen.  Experiment  can 
alone  decide  where  doctors  disagree.  Let 
us  have  these  experiments  and  a  full  report 
given  in  the  Maryland  Farmer,  that  all 
the  tillers  of  the  of  the  soil  may  profit  from 
the  experience  of  their  fellow-farmers. 

There  are  millions  to  be  saved  or  lost  in 
this  question,  and  surely  the  farmers  should 
not  be  indifferent  as  to  the  result,  when  by 
a  few  experiments  in  the  different  fields  of 
each  owner,  this  vital  question  can  be  solved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  each  experimenter. 

If  a  farmer,  by  a  lest  made  by  himself, 
can  save  $20  a  ton  on  the  fertilizer  he  buys, 
he  will  be  able  to  buy  two  or  more  tons 
where  he  now  buys  one.  The  matter  rests 
happily  with  the  farmer  himself,  and  he 
stands  in  his  own  light  if  he  does  not  test 
the  matter  to  his  own  satisfaction.  We 
hope  to  have  many  reports  of  experiments 
tending  to  settle  this  vexed  question,  du- 
ing  the  next  year.  Let  us  hear  from  our 
intelligent  cultivators  of  the  soil.  In  con- 
nection with  this  we  give  the  views  of  X.  I. 
S.,  a  correspondent  in  the  "Country  Gen- 
tleman." 

THE  SOURCE  OF  NITROGEN  IN  PLANTS. 

The  question  of  the  day  seems  to  be, 
where  does  the  plant  get  its  nitrogen  ?  Af- 
ter all  his  field  experiments  that  should  aid 
him  to  a  definite  conclusion.  Dr.  Lavves 
most  frankly  says  :  "It  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  all  the  nitrogen  which 
plants  obtain."  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
free  nitrogen  is  not  assimilated  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  this  opinion  rests  upon 
the  indications  of  his  field  experiments.  He 
looks  upon  the  superior  fertility  of  our 
American  soil  in  the  light  of  a  greater  sup- 
ply of  combined  nitrogen,  and  in  his  own 
words  says  ;  "If,  as  a  farmer,  I  were  about  to 
emigrate,  with  the  hope  of  being  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  States,  it  would  be  because  I 
could  expect  to  find  there  a  larger  stock  of 
nitrogen  in  the  soil."  I  quote  this  to  show 
that,  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  dol- 
lars and  cents,  Dr.  Lavves  considers  the 
nitrogen  of  the  soil  the  measure  of  fertility, 
and  upon  its  presence  or  absence  he  woulcj 
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base  his  actions.  And  yet  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  account  for  all  the  nitrogen 
which  the  plants  obtain. 

I  hope  that  the  experiments  which  Prof. 
Atwater  has  now  in  progress  will  throw 
light  upon  this  very  important,  and  I  think 
it  may  be  said  the  leading,  agricultural 
question  of  the  day.  If  the  free  nitrogen 
of  the  air  is  available  to  all,  or  even  to  cer- 
tain plants,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
our  agriculture,  in  its  highest  forms,  will  be 
one  thing;  and  if  the  nitrogen  for  vegeta- 
ble growth  must  all  come  from  its  com- 
pounds, and  enter  the  plants  through  their 
roots,  then  the  future  of  practical  farming 
will  be  another  thing.  If  a  renovating  crop 
does  not  renovate,  the  thousands  who  grow 
that  crop  wish  to  know  it ;  but  if  our  great- 
est cereal  does  extract  nitrogen  from  the 
air,  and  store  it  in  a  proper  shape  for  suc- 
ceeding crops  to  profit  by  its  legacy  to  the 
soil,  then  the  knowledge  of  that  fact  should 
be  spread  as  far  as  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
What  the  farmer  wants  is  the  truth;  it  is 
the  only  basis  upon  which  a  progressive 
and  profitable  agriculture  can  rest. —  Coun- 
try Gentleineyi 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

With  the  deepest  regret  we  announce 
the  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Meiryman,  of 
Hayfields,  Baltimore  county.  Md.  Mr. 
Merryman  was  born  at  Hereford  farm, 
Baltimore  county,  Md.,  August  9th  1824, 
and  died,  after  a  lingering  illness  at  his 
home,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1881. 
No  one  who  ever  met  him,  but  will  remem- 
ber his  handsome  face,  fine  figure  and  gen- 
ial, popular  manners.  Few  men  in  the 
State  commanded  a  greater  reputation  for 
integrity,  nobility  of  soul  and  sincere  friend- 
ship. His  house  was  the  home  for  his 
friends,  and  the  stranger  received  that 
kindly  welcome  which  has  ever  signally 
marked  Old  Maryland  hospitalhy.  He 
was  favorably  known  over  the  whole  State, ' 
as  a  politician,  farmer  and  live  stock  breeder,  | 
and  his  fame  in  each  position  extended  to  i 
the  limits  of  the  whole  Union.  j 

We  feel  his  loss  especially,  since  he  has 


been  our  life-long  friend,  and  further,  we 
seem  justified  in  giving  particular  notice  of 
his  death,  in  as  much  as  he  always  ex- 
hibited a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  Maryland  Farmer,  and  during  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  life  manifested  by  his  con- 
tributions to  its  columns  and  otherwise,  his 
personal  feeling  in  its  welfare'  We,  there- 
fore, in  common  with  our  numerous  read- 
ers, deeply  deplore  the  loss  we  have  sus- 
tained by  his  death  at  the  zenith  of  his 
reputation.  Mr.  Merryman  was  a  philan- 
thropist, an  eminent  farmer,  a  noble  citizen, 
an  exemplar  for  the  rising  generation,  and 
in  a  word,  a  high-toned  gentleman.  - 

During  his  comparatively  short  career, 
he  held  high  positions  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
public. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  held  many 
important  political  offices  of  honor  and 
trust  during  his  active  life.  He  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  County  Commission- 
ers, in  1858,  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the 
State  in  1870,  and  served  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  in  1874.  In  1880,  he 
made  an  extensive  Euiopean  tour.  Mr. 
Merryman  has  always  been  devoted  to 
agriculture,  though  engaged  in  politics, 
mercantile  business,  and  a  large  manufac- 
turer of  fertilizers,  having  for  the  same  an 
immense  Southern  trade.  He  died  hold- 
ing the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society,  and  for  many 
years  past  was  President  of  the  Maryland 
State  Agricultural  Society,  which  position, 
on  account  of  his  illness  he  resigned,  a  few 
days  before  his  death.  At  the  time  of  his 
demise  he  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Mary- 
land Agricultural  Collegej'^n  which  institu- 
tion he  took  the  deepest  interest  from  its 
incipiency.  The  deceased  was  ever  on  the 
'  alert  and  active  in  the  promotion  of  every 
I  enterprise  calculated  to  advance  the  happi- 
I  ness  and  welfare  of  his  fellow- men,  and 
j  the  void  caused  by  his  early  death  will  not 
be  easily  or  soon  filled. 
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The  Virginia  State  AgricultuJal 
Society. 

We  regret  to  learn  through  the  Riligious 
Herald,  of  Richmond,  that  this  noble  so- 
ciety is  so  much  embarrassed  pecuniarily, 
as  to  make  it  more  than  probable  it  will 
have  to  wind  up  its  affairs.  Its  last  meet- 
ing was  disastrous  owing  to  the  Yorktown 
Centennial  happening  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  that  its  assets 
will  cover  its  indebtedness  of  some  $20,000. 
On  this  promt  the  Herald  says  : 

"We  have  no  censorious  criticism  to 
make.  We  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  ex- 
ecutive Committee  have  done  the  best  their 
circumstances  allowed,  and  deserve  praise 
for  their  heroic  devotion  to  the  waning  for- 
tunes of  the  Society.  They  hoped  and 
were  disappointed  that  the  circumstances 
of  this  fair  would  make  their  receipts  much 
larger  than  usual,  and  thus  give  the  Society 
a  new  lease  of  life.  '  Their  offending  hath 
this  extent,  no  more.' 

To  borrow  money  to  the  extent  of 
$20,000  we  think  will  be  scarcely  attempted. 
The  Society  will,  in  all  probability  sell  its 
property,  which  is  more  than  sufficient, 
however,  to  meet  its  indebtedness.  It  owns 
some  60  acres  of  land  contiguous  to  the 
city,  with  many  buildings,  some  of  them 
valuable." 

The  Herald  further  says — as  if  "  misery 
loves  company,''' : — "  There  is  scarcely  a  soL 
vent  State  Agricultural  Society  in  the 
Union.  Some  have  disbanded,  others  are 
on  their  last  legs.  Disruption  more  or  less 
speedy,  probably  awaits  them  allJ^  And 
assigns  as  a  reason  that  the  day  of  land- 
holders is  going  out ;  the  day  of  small 
farms  and  yeoman  farmers  is  coming  in." 

We  differ  with  our  respected  contempo- 
rary. The  State  Agr'l  Societies  were  never 
more  flourishing  in  a  great  majority  of  the 
States,  and  we  have  reason  to  know  that  in 
those  States  and  counties,  where  there  are 
"  most  small  farms  and  yeoman  farmers,'' 
both  State  and  county  Societies  are  the 
most  flourishing.  Such  is  the  case  in  Mary- 
land, at  least,  and  we  believe  also  in  the 
whole  Union. 


Failures  in  State  Societies  are  generally 
owing  to  a  mistaken  policy  in  the  small 
amount  of  monied  premiums,  the  amount 
of  paper  diplomas  and  a  niggardliness  in 
the  use  of  printer's  ink.  Advertisements 
and  showy  postals  should  be  thick  as  the 
leaves  in  the  valley  of  Vallombrosa,  if  a  Fair 
is  to  draw  a  crowd. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Kieffer's  Hybrid  Pear. 

A  new  pear  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
the  Bartlett  and  the  Chinese  Sand  Pear, 
pronounced  blight  proof  by  a  number  of 
parties  who  have  grown  it  for  many  years. 
It  is  a  strong  grower  It  is  immensely  pro- 
ductive and  begins  to  bear  very  early. 
Fruit  large  and  handsome ;  flesh  white, 
melting  and  juicy,  with  a  rich  aromatic 
flavor.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  pears  in  cultivation. 


kieffer's  hybrid  pear. 


Charles  Downing  in  writing  about  this 
pear,  says: — 

"  Kieffers  Hybrid  is  of  good  quality, 
good  size,  deep  yellow  color,  and  orange 
yellow  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  ripening 
in  October,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
it,  is  a  promising  variety  for  market,  as 
well  as  for  family  use." 
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Champion  Quince. 

We  give  a  cut  of  this  quince,  furnished 
us  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs, 
N.  Y.  This  is  a  new  variety  originated  in 
Connecticut.  It  is  exciting  marked  atten- 
tion.   The  largest  variety  yet  produced ; 


CHAMPION  QUINCE. 


fruit  fair,  smooth  and  of  the  finest  qu ah ty. 
Two  weeks  later  than  the  Orange  and  a 
much  better  keeper.  Fine  specimens  of 
it  were  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  West- 
ern New  York  Horticultural  Society,  the 
last  week  in  January.  Tree,  a  vigorous 
grower,  bears  large  csops  annually,  and 
comes  into  bearing  at  tw^o  and  four  years 
of  age. 

Mr.  Anderson  says  his  stock  comes  from 
the  original  tree  in  Fairfield  county,  Con- 
necticut, and  that  he  had  last  year  speci- 
mens measuring  over  a  foot  in  circumfer- 
ence and  weighing  i  pound  2  ounces. 
This  quince  is  rapidly  growing  is  popular 
favor.  Fruit  growers  should  pay  more  at- 
tention to  this  beautiful  fruit,  as  it  always 
meets  ready  sales  in  the  market  at  very 
remunerative  prices. 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  vegetable  compound 
has  done  thousands  of  women  more  good 
than  the  ipedicines  of  many  doctors.    It  isi 

aippsitivg  cure  for  ^\  femfile  compl^inl^i 


Chinese  Primro«e. 

James  Vick  names  the  oxalis  and  the 
Chinese  primrose  as  the  two  flowering 
plants  that  produce  the  greatest  number 
of  flowers  in  winter,  and  he  gives  as  the 
reason  why  the  latter  is  not  more  generally 
cultivated  that  it  requires  several  months 
to  bring  a  plant  to  perfection  from  seed. 
It  should  be  sown  at  any  time  from  Febru- 
ary until  the  first  of  June,  and  if  done  at 
intervals  the  plants  will  bloom  in  succession. 
The  best  soil  is  made  of  fine  loam  and  half 
as  much  leaf-mould,  and  enough  of  sharp 
sand  to  make  it  light  and  porous,  the  whole 
to  be  thoroughly  intermixed.  A  five  or 
six  inch  pot  may  be  nearly  filled,  with 
coarse  drainage  at  the  bottom,  and  a  layer 
of  fine  sand  at  the  top.  After  a  fine  water- 
ing and  draining,  the  seed  is  sown  and 
covered  very  thinly  with  sand.  A  pane  of 
glass  laid  on  the  top  will  hold  the  moisture, 
and  the  pot  should  then  have  light,  but 
not  sunshine,  and  a  temperature  of  about 
65°.  If  needed,  water  from  below.  The 
plants  will  appear  in  two  weeks,  and  at 
the  third  leaf,  remove  them  to  other  similar 
pots,  covered  as  before.  Avoid  wetting  the 
leaves.  In  a  few  weeks,  transplant  again, 
and  give  air  under  the  pane.  The  single 
varieties  do  best  in  rooms. 


Currants  and  Goossberries. 


Should  be  planted  in  rows  five  feet  apart 
and  from  three  to  five  feet  in  the  row,  de- 
pending on  the  number  of  canes  left  in  the 
hill.  Prepare  the  ground  as  for  raspberries, 
and  plant  cuttings  or  rooted  plants.  If  cut- 
tings, they  should  be  made  from  the  last 
year's  growth,  soon  after  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  and  if  then  put  in  the  ground  and 
well  protected  during  the  winter,  will  be- 
come calloused  and  frequently  rooted,  so 
that  they  may  be  put  out  in  the  Spring  fol- 
lowing. The  currant  is  a  gross  feeder  and 
will  use  to  good  advantage  an  abundant 
supply  of  manure.  A  heavy  mulching 
should  be  applied  each  year  and  left  on 
the  ground  to  decay  and  fertilize  it.  From 
five  to  eight  canes  only  should  be  left  in  a 
hill,  and  all  superfluous  spro  its  should  be 
removed.  Occasional  pruning  of  canes 
may  be  made,  when  they  branch  too  much, 
and  as  the  plantation  attains  age  the  old 
p^nes  that  have  become  enfeebled  should 
b@  removed      their  placep  supplied  by 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Small  Fruits  for  the  Market 
Garden. 


and 


It  is  strange  how  the  average  farmer  can 
go,  year  after  year,  without  the  luxury  of 
small  fruits  in  the  family  garden,  when  they 
can  be  had  for  so  little  outlay  and  tiouble ; 
he  contents  himself  (or  pretends  to,)  with 
his  bacon,  cabbage  and  greens,  and  looks 
upon  the  growing  of  small  fruits  as  so 
much  "small  nonsense"  not  worth  eicher 
his  time  or  attention.  This  is  a  grave  error 
into  which  too  many  fall.  No  fruit  is  eas- 
ier raised  than  the  strawberry,  raspberry  or 
grape,  and  none  more  luscious  or  health- 
giving.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  learned  medical  faculty  of  the  day, 
that  fruit  is  nature's  medicine  for  renovat- 
ing the  system  and  warding  off  disease. 
It  is  claimed  further  that  each  fruit  in  its 
season  has  its  own  work  appointed  in  this 
line.  Aside  from  viewing  this  subject  from 
a  hygienic  point  of  view,  the  pleasure  of 
cultivating  and  enjoying  such  luxuries  more 
than  pays  for  the  trouble  entailed. 

Let  us  take  strawberries,  for  instance,  of 
which  Roe  enthusiastically  speaks  as  the 
"  finest  fruit  God  ever  made."  The  time 
was  when  this  fruit  grew  wild,  and  in  such 
abundance  as  to  render  their  cultivation 
almost  unnecessary;  but  from  some  mys- 
terious cause  the  wild  ones  have  nearly  dis- 
appeared except  in  some  few  localities,  be- 
sides this  there  has  been  such  a  marked 
improvement  both  in  size  and  flavor  that 
the  wild  strawberry  is  no  longer  sought  for 
as  formerly.  We  consider  that  no  family 
garden  is  complete  without  this  fruit,  and 
yet  how  few  have  them.  Living,  as  I  do, 
in  the  great  strawberry  district  of  Anne 
Arundel,  and  accustomed  to  enjoying  this 
fruit  in  abundance,  I  have  been  surprised 
upon  going  into  other  neighborhoods  and 
seeing  persons  doing  without  it  upon  their 
tables,  upon  remarking  this  to  one  of  them 
lately,  his  reply  was  that  he  didn't  miss 
them,  but  we  don't  believe  him  since  we 
witnessed  his  onslaught  on  our  patch  when 
we  turned  him  loose  into  it.  Most  persons 
have  an  idea  that  they  are  very  difficult  to 
grow,  and  plead  this  for  an  excuse.  Some 
time  back  in  their  experience  they  have 
perhaps  planted  a  bed  and  left  it  to  une- 
qual battle  with  weeds  and  grass,  such  treat- 
ment has  caused  the  beds  to  somehow  dis- 
appear from  the  g^rderi  after  a  year  or  two, 


and  they  have  been  given  up  in  despair. 
But  even  this  may,  in  a  measure,  be  over- 
come, for  while  most  sorts  require  clean  cul- 
ture and  careful  attention  to  be  kept  up, 
some  others,  like  the  Chas.  Downing  and 
:  Crescent  seedling,  if  once  well  established, 
■will  hold  their  own  against  mcsc  grasses 
I  and  weeds  and  continue  in  bearing  for  many 
'years  without  any  attention.    The  same 
may  be  said  of  most  sort  of  raspberries,  if 
well  cultivated  the  first  season,  they  con- 
tinue bearing  for  a  long  time,  requiring  only 
a  few  hoeings  and  plowings  between  the 
I  rows  in  order  to  keep  down  weeds  and 
superabundant  suckers.    As  a  market  fruit 
we  know  of  nothing  that  pays  bttter  than 
the  fruits  described.    Persons  having  but 
small  places  near  good  markets  can  realize 
more  from  an  acre  well  cared  for,  than  any- 
thing we  know  of.  Ni)thing  gives  better  re- 
turns for  care  taken  of  them,  and  they  may 
be  grown  upon  any  soil  that  will  bring  good 
corn.  Yours  respectfully, 

R.  S.  Cole. 

Harman's,  A.  A.  Co.,  Md. 


Notice. — According  to  our  custom  we 
enclose  bills  in  our  December  number  as  a 
reminder  to  our  subscribers  of  the  small 
amount  due  by  each  one  to  us.  Every  re- 
flective reader  will  see  that  while  the  amount 
due  by  one  is  a  trifle,  yet  it  is  a  great  con- 
sideration to  us,  when  these  small  sums  are 
aggregated  by  hundreds — "  large  streams 
from  little  fountains  flow."  Therefore  we. 
appeal  to  our  subscribers  to  punctually  pay 
up  arrears  and  renew  for  the  coming  year. 
By  so  doing  we  shall  be  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue to  make  the  Farmer  progressive  as 
heretofore,  and  worth  many  times  more 
than  its  cost  to  every  household  it  may  visit 
during  1882. 


Thousands  of  women  have  been  entirely 
cured  of  the  most  stubborn  cases  of  female 
weakness  by  the  use  of  Lydia  E.  Pink- 
ham's  Vegetable  Compound.  Send  to  Mrs. 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham,  233  Western  Avenue, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  for  pamphlets. 


If  your  horse  has  a  spavin,  use  Ken- 
dall's Spavin  Cure,— See  advertisement, 
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Progressive  Bee  Culture.  j 

The  following  is  the  interesting  address  ' 
of  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Newman,  editor  of  the  j 
Chicago  Bee  Journal,  before  the  North 
American  Bee- Keeper's  C'onvention,  lately 
held  at  Lexington,  Ky,  for  which  he  was 
complimented  with  a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 
He  said : 

"  This  subject  is  one  of  immerse  magni- 
tude, and  I  must  ( ontent  myself  with  the 
merest  outline  of  thought,  allowing  those 
present  to  fill  out  the  figure,  and  dress  it  up 
to  suit  their  own  fancy. 

"  Scientific  apiculture  in  its  fullness  and 
perfection,  stands  out  to  view  as  a  great 
mountain,  whose  sides  apparently  forbade 
the  approach  of  man,  but  whose  top  pre- 
sented tantalizing  to  view  the  beauty  of 
perfection,  the  sublimity  of  the  complete 
control  of  the  honey  bee,  and  the  full  de- 
velopment of  scientific  management  of  the 
apiary —  a  '  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,'  furnishing  God-given  s.veetness  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  as  a  staple  pro- 
duct, with  a  commercial  value  like  butter, 
cheese  and  sugar. 

"  How  to  ascend  this  mountain  and  plant 
our  feet  upon  this  glorious  summit,  is  the 
all-important  question.  Talk  not  to  me  of 
impossibilities — my  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  scientific  apiculture  is  progres- 
sive, it 

'  Laughs  at  impossibilities. 
And  cries— /if  mall  be  done,'' 

"When  Frederick  Winslow  proposed, 
less  than  loo  years  ago,  to  light  London 
with  gas,  James  Watt,  Walter  Scott  and 
other  great  men  laughed  at  the  idea,  but 
see  to-day  the  wonderful  illumination  often 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  cities  with 
gas! 

When  Fulton  proposed  to  run  a  steam- 
boat up  the  Hudson  river,  men  scoffed  at 
the  idea,  but  the  millions  of  steamboat  pal- 
aces and  drawing-room  cars,  drawn  by 
ponderous  engines  over  land  and  ocean, 
demonstrates  grand  accomplishments  for 
steam. 

'*  The  electric  light,  so  much  ridiculed 
for  years,  now  rivals  the  sun  and  pales  the 
very  moon  and  stars  with  its  brilliance  ! 

"  In  the  misty  ages  of  the  past,  the  grand 
*  mount  of  transfiguration  '  we  have  just 
caught  a  glimpse  of,  was  enveloped  in 
clouds  and  thick  darkness;  the  ancients 


saw  apiculture  only  in  its  crude  state  '  this 
treasure  they  had  in  earthen  vessels,'  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  and  Samson.  Greek 
and  Roman  poets  and  sages  caught  only  a 
glimpse  of  the  glorious  fruition,  and  then 
the  world  went  into  the  depths  of  mire. 
Ignorance  and  superstition  reigned  supreme 
until  the  days  of  Huber.  Bevan,  Dziei  zion, 
and  Berlepsch,  who  cleared  away  much  of 
the  rubbish  around  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain— laying  bare  the  rock  on  which  to  build 
the  mighty  stairway  leading  to  its  glorious 
summit. 

"  Thereon  was  built  the  first  step  by  that 
intellectual  giant,  whose  name  every  true 
American  honors — the  Rev.  L.  L.  Lang- 
stroth.  The  step  consisted  in  adapting  the 
movable  comb  principle  to  his  bee-hive, 
revealing  the  *  mysteries  '  therein  and  revo  ^ 
lutionizing  old  theories. 

"  Then,  with  great  rapidity,  step  after 
step  was  built.  In  order  to  fully  record 
this  great  rival  to  'Jacob's  ladder,'  let  us 
number  and  describe  each  step,  so  that  the 
*  generations  yet  unborn  '  may  treasure  up 
in  history  every  step  in  the  grand  stairway, 
reared  by  the  men  of  our  days  by  indomi- 
table energy  and  inventive  genius. 

"Step  No.  2  consisted  in  the  mnltiplication 
of  bee  books  and  bee  papers,  scattering  in- 
formation like  autumn  leaves,  awakening 
scientific  investigation  and  inviting  inven- 
tions to  aid  in  tl  le  scientific  management  of 
the  apiary 

"  Step  No.  3  called  the  bee  lovers  together 
in  conventions,  developing  the  best  thoughts 
and  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  those  de- 
voted to  this  industry. 

"  Step  No.  4  was  the  importation  of  Ital- 
ian bees,  placing  the  posssibilities  of  im- 
provement within  our  grasp. 

"  Step  No.  5  showed  us  how  to  Italianize 
our  apiaries,  rear  and  ship  the  new  bees, 
and  thus  spread  them  all  over  the  continent. 

"  Step  No.  6  taught  the  increase  of  colo- 
nies by  division  instead  of  swarming. 

"  Step  No.  7  brought  to  our  astonished 
view  the  possibilities  of  making  a  staple 
article  of  honey,  giving  us  the  honey  ex- 
tractor by  which  to  obtain  the  honey  by 
centrifugal  force. 

"  Step  No.  8  gave  us  the  means  of  un- 
capping the  combs  before  extracting  the 
honey,  and  saving  them  for  future  use  by 
the  aid  of  an  uncapping  knife. 

"  Step  No.  9  reassured  our  nerves  by 
giving  us  a  bellows  smoker  with  which  to 
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control  the  bees  during  our  mariipulation 
of  them  without  danger  of  being  stung, 

"  Step  No.  ID  presented  to  our  astonished 
vision,  sheets  of  wax,  afterwards  corruga- 
ted and  called  '  comb  foundation,'  to  aid 
the  bees  in  multiplying  their  numbers  and 
obtaining  large  yields  of  honey,  by  provid- 
ing room  to  receive  the  sweet  nectar  in  the 
shortest  period  of  time,  as  well  as  to  con- 
trol the  productions  of  drones. 

"  Step  No.  II  gave  us  magnificently  thin 
comb  foundation,  to  be  used  in  comb  honey, 
giving  it  strength  to  endure  transportation 
and  aid  in  its  production. 

"  Step  No.  12  presented  us  with  single 
comb  sections  to  facilitate  the  building  of 
straight  combs,  and  add  to  their  beauty, 
facilitate  their  division  and  increase  their 
market  value. 

•  "  Step  No.  13  showed  us  how  to  improve 
the  race  of  bees  by  constant  selection  and 
experiments,  breeding  in  the  traits  of  char- 
acter desired,  or  breeding  out  the  undesir- 
able ones. 

"  Step  No.  14  consisted  in  popularizing 
the  consumption  of  honey,  and  creating  a 
demand  for  it  among  the  masses. 

"  Step  No.  15  sought  out  a  foreign  out- 
let for  honey,  thereby  creating  a  valuable 
market  for  all  our  surplus  crops. 

"  Step  No.  16  gave  us  many  improve- 
ments in  marketing  jars,  cans,  kegs,  sec- 
tions, crates,  etc.,  thereby  adding  to  the 
value  of  the  bee  interests. 

"  Step  No.  17,  developed  shows  for  bees 
and  honey  presented  an  opportunity  for 
good  natured  rivalry  and  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  the  '  ideal.' 

"Step  No.  18  consisted  in  planting  for 
honey  bloom,  to  give  a  continuous  yield  of 
nectar  for  our  bees  to  gather,  from  early  in 
the  spring  till  late  in  the  fall. 

"  Step  No.  19  showed  us  how  to  make 
honey  a  staple  article — giving  market  quo- 
tations, estimating  the  crops  and  regulating 
the  prices  for  it  all  over  the  country. 

"  Step  No.  20 — This  consists  in  the  de- 
velopment of  practical  plans  for  wintering 
our  bees. 

This  is  the  '  next  progressive  step  ' — the 
last  problem  to  be  solved,  but  profound 
thoughts  of  the  wise,  and  the  patient  ex- 
periments of  practical  men  will  speedily  ac- 
complish it. 

From  the  place  we  occupy,  we  catch, 
now  and  then,  a  glimpse  of  the  glorious 
fulfillment  of  our  expectation*  ! 


[Becember. 


"  Oh  !  the  transporting,  rapturous  scene 

That  rises  to  our  sig-ht  I 
Sweet  fields  arrayed  in  living  green, 

And  rivers  of  delight! 
There  generous  Uooyn  in  all  the  dales 

And  mountain  sides  will  grow. 
There  rocks  and  hills,  and  In-ooks  and  vales 

With  milk  and  honey  flow." 

Is  there  anything  to  discourage  us  in  our 
work  ?  No  ;  all  looks  encouraging.  With 
steady  hands  and  iron  nerves,  let  us  near 
the  top  stone  in  the  '  grane  stairway,'  com- 
pleting our  work,  and  giving  us  the  posses- 
sion of  that  for  which  we  have  so  long 
wrought.  And  while  we  place  in  proper 
position  '  the  capstone,'  of  the  grand  struc- 
ture, let  the  wondering  and  admiring  peo- 
ple rejoice  with  the  greatest  joy  ! 


Our  Appeal  to  Old  Subscribers. 

May  we  not  earnestly  appeal  to  every 
lady  and  gentleman  who  takes  the  Mary- 
land Farmer,  to  use  their  influence,  each 
one,  to  get  one  or  more  subscribers  to  join 
them  in  ordering  the  farmer  for  the  next 
year.  A  few  moments  devoted  to  this  good 
work  would  double  our  already  large  list, 
and  empower  us  to  go  on  improving  the 
appearance  and  the  subject-matter  of  our 
journal,  by  large  expenditures  in  embellish- 
ment and  procuring  the  ablest  and  most 
practical  writers  of  the  day.  We  here  ac- 
knowledge with  thanks  the  many  cheering 
commendations  bestowed  upon  our  past 
efforts  by  both  the  press  and  individuals. 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  use  our  best  endea- 
vors to  merit  in  the  future  the  public  pat- 
ronage and  praise. 

When  certain  powers  are  claimed  for  an 
article,  and  everybody  testifies  that  it  does 
more  than  is  claimed  for  it,  to  gaiasay  its 
worth  is  useless.  This  is  the  substance  of 
the  St.  Jacobs  Oil  Record. — South  Bend 
Evening  Register. 


Women  are  everywhere  using  and  re- 
commending Parker's  Ginger  Tonic,  be- 
cause they  have  learned  from  experience 
that  it  speedily  overcomes  despondency, 
indigestion,  pain  or  weakness  in  the  back 
and  kidneys,  and  other  troubles  peculiar  to 
the  sex. — Home  Journal.  See  advertise- 
ment. 
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LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 


Chats  with  the  Ladies  for  December. 


BY  PATUXENT  PLANTER. 


"  Xow  Christmas  is  come 
Let  us  beat  up  the  drum. 
And  call  all  our  neighbors  together : 
And  when  they  appear, 
Let  us  make  such  a  cheer. 
As  will  keep  out  the  ^ind  and  the  weather." 


At  this  merry  season  let  ns  all  be  thankfnl  to  a 
kind  Providence  for  all  the  blessings  we  enjoy 
and  be  ready  to  say  in  our  hearts* 

"Lord,  'tis  thy  plenty-dropping  hand 

That  soiles  my  land. 
And  giv'st  me  for  my  bushell  sowne 

Twice  ten  for  one." 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  old  and  happy  couplet 

At  Christmas  be  merry,  and  thaiiJcfvl  tvithal. 

And  feast  thy  poor  neighbors,  the  great  with  the  small. 

This  is  written  long  before  the  great  Festiyal 
arrives,  but  not  before  it  is  time  to  prepare  for 
our  little  gifts  of  remembrance  on  this  grand  old 
festivity.  Begin  now  the  preparation  for  useful 
gifts  for  the  poor  and  little  tokens  of  affection 
for  our  kinsmen  and  friends.  Is  there  one  whom 
I  address  whose  heart  has  not  throbbed  with 
pleasure,  or  whose  sorrows  have  not  been  mel- 
lowed, or  whose  joys  have  not  been  heightened 
at  this  time  of  the  dying  year,  by  the  unexpected 
reception  of  a  kindly  note  of  remembrance,  a 
trifling  present  or  a  substantial  gift— a  trifle  or 
treasure — a  simple  reminder  of  the  past  or  a  real 
comfort  for  future  hours  of  remembrance  of  the 
thoughtful  kindness  of  the  donor. 

At  Christmas  let  us  all  remember  our  absent 
ones  and  send  them  some  love  token  that  they 
are  "tho'  absent  still  to  memory  dear."  And 
above  all,  oh  !  pray  do  not  let  a  single  one  forget 
the  poor.  With  what  joy  some  poor  woman  or 
man  will  greet  the  gift  of  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  lit- 
tle good  dinner,  a  small  amount  of  fuel,  a  blan- 
ket or  coat,  or  even  a  slice  of  cake  of  which  per- 
haps the  giver  may  have  an  abundance.  How 
often  have  I  seen  a  poor,  ill-clad  child  made  glad 
by  the  gift  of  a  trifling  toy,  or  an  apple  or  orange. 
Even  for  such  a  trifle  the  eye  would  glisten,  the 
whole  face  illume  with  the  bright  sparkle  of  de- 
light and  gratitude.  To  such  givers  the  joys  are 
greater  in  reality  than  those  felt  by  the  recipient. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  "  lo  the  wise  a  word 
is  sufficient,"  and  I  will  say  no  more  about  the 
joy — the  wisdom — the  necessity  of  generosity  at 
Christmas  time.  Let  everyone  be  generous  and 
charitable  according  to  their  means,  but  not  os- 
tentatiouBly,  like  some  who  give  for  the  sake  of 


self-renown  a  sum  beyond  their  means,  and  to 
make  it  up,  crimp  and  deprive  their  own  house- 
holds of  real  comfort  and  perhaps  necessary  en- 
joyment, or  like  the  fair  sellers  of  lottery  tickets 
at  a  charity  fair.  This  is  not  the  truly  religious 
sort  of  charity  or  kind  feeling  I  advocate.  The 
one,  I  admire ;  the  other,  I  do  not.  Perhaps  I 
have  said  more  than  t  should.  At  any  rate,  let 
me  implore  you  to  look  after  the  poor  and  re- 
member them  with  some  act  of  useful  charity. 
Be  thoughtful  of  your  poor  relatives  and  remem- 
ber by  some  love  token — a  card — a  picture — a 
letter  or  what-not,  so  it  be  something  to  recall  to 
absent  ones  the  love  that  is  still  burning  as  a 
never  dying  lamp  in  your  bosoms,  always  the 
brighter  at  the  recurrence  of  this  holy  and  glor. 
ious  anniversary  of  our  Saviour's  birth. 

Since  our  last  chat,  the  national  holiday — 
Thanksgiving — has  occurred.  Not  many  years 
since  it  was  confined  to  New  England,  but  now 
it  has  become  national,  and  South  and  West  join 
in  the  keeping  of  it  with  the  North.  It  is  well. 
As  a  Christian  people  we  should  have  some  day 
set  apart  when  all  classes  and  ages  should  in 
in  their  hearts  return  thanks  to  the  great  Giver  of 
all  Good,  for  our  exceptionable  blessings  as  a 
nation  and  our  unparalleled  prosperity  as  a  peo- 
ple. When  families  should  meet  and  renew  vows 
of  affection  and  frateraal  love.  This  day,  too, 
has  become  one  appropriate  to  the  giving  and  re- 
ceiving mutual  greetings  and  little  gifts  of  remem- 
brance and  tokens  of  love  To  show  how  pleas- 
ant such  evidences  of  esteem  and  kindness  are,  I 
cannot  but  here  allude  to  that  in  which  I  was  the 
recipient  My  Thanksgiving  table  was  graced 
with,  and  my  friends  enjoyed  two  splendid  dishes, 
such  as  every  farmer  should  have  on  his  boards 
on  all  special  occasions.  Through  the  thought- 
ful kindness  of  the  liberal  owner  of  Poplar  Stock 
Grove  Farm,  of  Queen  Anne's  Co.,  Md.,  we  had 
a  superb  haunch  of  Cots  wold  mutton,  and 
"  Never  finer  or  fatter. 
Smoked  on  a  platter" 

And  a  ham  of  Berkshire  breed,  cured  in  the 
old  Maryland  style,  which  is  saying  that  it  was 
neither  too  fat  nor  too  lean,  all  marbled  flesh, 
rich  and  juicy,  and  such  as  would  have  stopped 
Macarius  the  Anchoret  from  his  religious  duties, 
until  he  had  tasted  and  tasted  again.  Of  course, 
each  partaker  of  these  substantial  gifts  offered 
up  a  heartfelt  thanksgiving  to  the  generous  friend 
whose  absence  was  deplored  but  whose  kindness 
was  embalmed  in  discreet  libations  of  the  rosy 
fluid  that  "  makes  the  heart  of  man  glad." 

In  alluding  to  Thanksgiving  Day,  allow  me  to 
recall  the  beautiful  scene  in  Dr.  Holland's  sweet* 
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pastoral  poem — Bitter-Sweet — in  which  he 
describes  the  gathering  of  a  family  at  the  old 
homestead  of  a  Puritan  farmer  on  the  eve  of 
Thanksgiving 

"Who  are  these  fathers  ?  wlio  these  mothers  ?  who 
These  pleasant  children,  rude  with  health  and  joy? 
It  is  the  Puritan's  Thanksgiving  Eve ; 
And  gathered  home  from  fresher  homes  around, 
The  old  man's  children  keep  holiday — 
In  dear  New  England,  siuce  the  fathers  slept, 
The  sweetest  holiday  of  all  the  year. 
John  comes  with  Prudence  and  her  little  girls; 
And  Peter,  matched  with  Patience,  brings  his 
boys — 

Fair  boys  and  girls,  with  good  Scripture  names, 
Joseph,  Rebecca,  Paul  and  Samuel ; 
And  Grace,  young  Ruth's  companion  in  the 
house. 

Till  wrested  from  her,  last  Thanksgiving  Day 
By  the  strong  hand  of  Love,  brings  her  babe 
And  the  tall  poet,  David,  at  whose  side 
She  went  away.    And  seated  in  the  midst, 
Mary,  a  foster-daughter  of  the  house ; 
Of  alien  blood,  self-aliened  many  a  year — 
Whose  chastened  face  and  melancholy  eyes 
Bring  all  the  v/ondering  children  to  her  knee, 
Weeps  with  strange  excess  of  happiness, 
And  sighs  with  joy." 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

Hints  about  Housekeeping. 


Beds,  Etc. 

Delightful  summer  beds  may  be  made  of  corn 
lmskf<,  saved  from  "  roasting  ears,"  or  the  inner, 
white  husks  from  ripe  corn,  stripped  into  line 
shreds  with  hackles  made  of  sharpend  nails, 
driven  through  a  bit  of  board  which  is  nailed  to 
a  heavy  block.  The  husks  should  be  left  attached 
to  a  bit  of  stalk.  A  handful  can  then  be  stripped 
at  once  and  the  work  done  very  rapidly.  They 
are  much  nicer  this  way  than  when  cut  cross- 
wise. Pillows  made  of  them  are  especially  pleas- 
ant in  hot  weather.  Very  good  "comforts"  may 
be  made  of  old  woolen  garments  Wash  clean, 
and  rip  or  cut  them  up,  leaving  out  all  thick 
seams.  Spread  down  one  side  of  calico,  lay  on 
the  pieces  of  all  shapes,  placing  them  so  they  will 
join  neatly.  Catch  them  together  with  coarse 
thread  and  long  stitches  ;  put  on  anotlier  thick- 
ness, if  desired  Spread  on  the  other  side  cal- 
ico, stretch  in  tlje  quilting  frames  and  quilt  rather 
more  closely  than  if  wadded  with  cotton.  The 
very  nicest  comforts  are  made  of  wool,  well 
carded.  For  covering,  use  glazed  calico  to  keep 
out  moths.  These  covers  will  last  for  years  if 
made  ol  good  material.  Comforts  made  of  goose 
down  or  feathers  are  best  for  invalids,  to  whom 
the  weight  of  ordinary  bed  covering  is  oppres- 
sive. 


!  Odds  and  Ends. 

Never  leave  a  spoon  in  anything  required  to 
boil  quickly.    The  spoon  conducts  heat  away 
I  from  the  liquid.    Leaving  the  spoon  in  will  pre- 
vent the  liquid  from  going  over  unless  it  is  boiled 
I  very  violently.    To  boil  milk  or  make  custard, 
!  always  set  the  pan  of  milk  in  a  vessel  of  water 
that  is  kept  boiling.    A  greater  degree  of  heat 
can  be  obtained  by  setting  the  vessel  in  boiling 
brine.    If  the  vessel  to  be  used  in  cooking  milk 
be  rubbed  witli  a  little  butter  or  a  bit  of  nice  fat 
ham,  the  milk  will  not  stick  near  so  badly  and 
the  vessel  be  much  more  easily  washed. 

Never  pour  cold  water  into  hot  vessels  of  any 
material  In  putting  hot  fruit  into  glass  jars, 
have  the  jars  hot  and  set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water, 
or  on  a  cloth  lifted  out  of  hot  water.  A  small 
tin  ladle  or  dipper  is  a  good  thing  to  use  to  put 
fruit  in  jars.  A  strong,  three-pronged  fork  is  the 
best  potato  masher. 

The  idea  that  eggs  and  cake  must  be  beaten 
only  one  way,  and  that  cream  must  never  be 
churned  backwards,  is  only  a  "notion,"  as  I  have 
done  the  opposite  dozens  of  times  without  the 
least,  perceptible  difference  in  the  result. 

Mashed  potatoes  for  frying  will  turn  out  of  the 
plate  if  it  is  wet  with  cold  water,  and  the  pota- 
toes pressed  smoothly  into  it.  In  frying  bread* 
mush  or  potatoes,  sprinkle  well  with  flour  and 
they  will  fry  much  more  quickly  and  nicely  than 
without. 

Put  up  preserved  and  canned  tomatoes  of  the 
first  that  ripen.  The  later  they  ripen,  the  more 
acid  and  watery  they  become. 

If  the  oil  for  the  sewing  machine  gives  out, 
coal  oil  answers  very  well  in  place  of  it. 

Always  use  woolen  yarn  to  tie  rags  on  >vounded 
fingers,  &c.  Keep  a  clock  and  a  looking-glass  in 
the  kitchen,  but  do  not  sufler  a  brush  or  comb  to 
enter  therein.  Keep  a  pot  of  hot  water  always 
on  the  stove  when  there  are  little  childien  in  the 
family. 

Washing  and  Ironing. 
Every  housekeeper  and  every  washwoman  has 
her  own  way  of  washing,  and  generally  a  very 
"set"  way;  so  it  will  avail  little  to  say  nmch  on 
that  head.  If  it  could  be  so  arranged,  the  cus- 
tom prevailing  in  parts  of  Germany  would  be  a 
good  one  to  adopt.  There,  the  washing  is  done 
but  twice  a  year.  Linen  is  used  for  all  under- 
clothing, sheets,  »fcc  ,  and  each  household  has  a 
bountiful  supply.  As  the  soiled  articles  accumu- 
late they  are  thoroughly  dried  and  aired,  then 
hung  on  lines  in  the  garret.  When  washiug-day 
comes  the  whole  family  turn  out  and  make  a 
I  jollification  of  it.   They  take  the  great  baskets 
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of  linen  to  the  meadows,  Avhere  a  fire  is  made 
for  the  boiling.  All  hands  "  turn  to/'  the  men 
carry  water  and  lend  a  hand  generally.  The  wo- 
men wash,  and  the  clothes  are  spread  on  the 
grass  to  bleach  and  dry.  In  two  or  three  days 
the  six  month's  wash  is  finished.  The  clothes 
may  be  ironed  at  pleasure.  With  certain  modi- 
llcations  to  suit  circumstances,  this  plan  would 
certainly  be  a  great  relief.  The  weekly  washday 
is  a  nuisance  though  its  labor  is  somewhat  les- 
lened  by  washing  ma(?hines,  wringers,  fluids, 
labor-saving  soaps,  &c.  The  follow  recipes  are 
of  approved  excellence. 

Washing  Compound, 


Concentrated  Potash  1  lb. 

Sal  Soda  1  lb. 

Borax    i  lb. 

Rosin  i  lb. 

Spirits  Ammonia  2  oz. 

Grease  3  lb. 


Put  the  potash  and  soda  into  three  gallons  of 
wate  ,  till  dissolved,  then  add  the  grease ;  boil 
from  one  to  six  hours,  keep  about  the  same 
quantity  of  water  in  the  kettle  as  at  first.  After 
it  becomes  soap  add  the  borax  and  rosin,  (the 
rosin  should  be  separately  melted  in  a  little  hot 
water,)  and  just  before  taking  from  the  fire  put 
in  the  ammonia.  Pour  into  the  barrel  and  add 
nine  gallons  cold  water;  stir  well  and  frequently. 
When  cold  it  will  be  beaatiful  white  soap  and  is 
especially  nice  for  flannels  and  calicos. 

British  Enamel  — Melt  together  with  a  gen- 
tle heat,  one  ounce  white  wax  and  two  ounces 
spermaceti.  To  sufficient  starch  for  a  dozen 
shirts,  add  a  bit  of  the  enamel  the  size  of  a  large 
pea    For  a  larger  starcliing  in  proportion. 

Liquid  Blueing.— Best  Russian  blue,  one 
ounce ;  Oxalic  acid,  half  an  ounce.  Put  into  a 
quart  of  water;  shake  occasionally  till  dissolved 
This  will  be  found  very  convenient. 

Ironing. — A  good  sized  blanket  with  clean 
sheet  tacked  on  it ;  a  board  covered  with  blanket 
and  sheet,  for  ironing  shirts;  a  small  board  sim- 
ilarly covered  for  ironing  bosoms;  good  iron 
holders  and  stands  ;  clean  cloths  for  wiping  irons ; 
a  bit  of  wax  to  rub  on  the  irons  to  smooth  them ; 
several  thicknesses  of  brown  paper  on  which  to 
rub  them  when  waxed;  a  knife  to  scrape  starch 
from  them,  and  white  cloths  to  use  in  wiping  ofl" 
any  specks  that  may  stick  to  the  starched  articles 
are  absolute  indispensables  to  the  nice  ironing  of 
nice  clothes  When  sprinkling  and  folding 
clothes  for  ironing,  wring  shirt -bosoms,  cuffs  and 
collars  out  of  a  little  thin  starch,  instead  of 
sprinkling  them.  Lay  a  dry  cloth  over  and  rub 
over  with  the  iron  to  dry  enough  to  prevent 
stipkiiig.   As  collars  and  cuffs  are  ironed,  turn 


down  ready  for  wearing  and  fasten  the  ends  to- 
gether with  pins.  This  shapes  them  nicely  for 
neck  and  wrists. 

To  Wash  Flannels  — Make  a  suds  of  nice 
soap  as  hot  as  the  ban  Is  c;in  bear.  Pat  in  the 
flannels  and  rub  them  well,  using  plenty  of  soap 
Squeeze  out  all  the  water  possible;  lay  them  in 
a  clean  tub  and  pour  on  boiling  water  till  they 
are  covered.  Let  them  stand  till  the  hands  can 
be  borne  in  the  water.  Squeeze  them  out  and 
rinse  in  hot  water,  in  which  put  a  little  blueing 
and  scented  soap.  Stretch  well  in  hangingjout 
lo  not  let  flannels  freeze  in  drying. 


For  the  Mnryland  Farmer. 

F.ady's  Worli  for  Winter— Swine  Raising— 
and  the  Chats." 

As  the  editor  of  the  Farmer  remarks — "  This 
has  been  an  eccentric  year,"  and  witii  me  it  has 
been  a  calamitous  year.  First,  I  had  my  ribs 
broken  by  a  sheep.  Second,  I  lost  a  fine  colt. 
Tnird,  my  wheat  ricks  werebiu-nt  by  an  incendi- 
ary. Fourth,  the  heat  killed  one  of  my  best 
cows.  Fifth,  my  cabbage  were  destroyed  by 
worms  Sixth,  corn  and  potatoes  short.  Sev- 
enth, from  over-exei-tion,  trying  to  retrieve  losses, 
I  have  been  sick  and  unable  to  write  my  prom- 
ised letters  on  housekeeping.  If  Mrs  31.  A  G-. 
would  continue  her  letters  on  household  matters 
I  think  they  would  be  of  more  value  than  mine. 

In  this  immediate  section  we  have  had  due 
rain,  up  to  the  Tth  of  August,  since  then  it  has 
been  hot  and  dry.  I  have  put  in  another  wheat 
crop,  and  hope  I  may  be  more  fortunate  than  I 
was  with  my  last. 

The  cold  winter  is  coming  and  I  will  tell  the 
ladies  how  I  passed  part  of  my  time  last  winter. 
I  pieced  the  strips  for  a  carpet ;  it  has  just  come 
home  from  the  loom,  and  is  a  well  woven  and 
pretty  carpet.  The  warp  is  of  bright  blue — the 
larger  stripes  are  clouded  by  piecing  a  variety  of 
colors  into  one  baU.  The  smaller  stripes  are  old 
gold  color,  edged  by  black  and  red.  The  old 
gold  was  dyed  with  copperas  and  lye,  and  the 
rags  were  cotton.  The  black  was  dyed  with  extract 
of  logwood,  and  the  red  with  madder  an  i  alum, 
the  rags  were  woolen. 

I  do  hope  the  ladies  will  continue  writing,  I 
always  look  at  the  "Chats"  first,  leaving  the 
more  weighty  subjects  until  I  have  ample  time  to 
note  and  profit  by  them. 

In  swine  raising  I  have  been  successfal,  and  I 
prefer  a  cross  between  the  Poland  China  and  Es- 
sex, which  gives  size  and  flesh.  I  have  never 
ha4  any  disease  amongst  my  swine,   I  generally 
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have  about  thirty,  and  they  range  on  clover  in 
summer — during  the  autumn  they  have  an  ex- 
tensive forest  to  pick  up  acorns  in  The  whole 
year  they  are  fed  twice  a  day  with  swill,  and 
during  the  winter  months  have,  in  addition,  a 
feed  of  corn.  Lady  Farmer, 

Fairfax  Co  ,  Va. 


Poplar  Grove  Short  Horns. 


List  of  awards  made  at  Fairs  to  E.  B.  Emory, 
on  Short-horns. 

DOVER,  DELAWARE. 

Mr.  E  exhibited  at  eight  fairs  and  won  every 
Herd  prize  except  at  Dover,  here  quantity,  not 
quality  received  the  1st  herd  prize ;  Mr.  Ross,  of 
Delaware,  having  a  greater  number  of  grades 
than  Mr.  Emory  had  thoroughbreds. 
Ist  Prize,  best  cow,  Lady  Languish. 
"      "  2  year  old  heifer,  Miss  Renick  Ro- 

sette 3d 

"      "  1  yr  heifer,  Countess  of  Clarence. 

2nd  Largest  Herd  Prize. 
2nd  Prize  bull,  Kirklevington  Lad. 

**      •    2  year  heifer.  Miss  Renick  Royal. 

ELKTON,  MARYLAND. 

Ist  Herd  Prize. 
"   Prize,  best  cow,  Princess  of  Oxford,  10th. 
"      '*  2  year  heifer.  Miss  Renick  Ro- 

sette 3rd. 

2nd     "    Kirklevington  Lad,  (bull.) 
'*      "     Miss  Renick  Royal. 

BEL- AIR,  MARYLAND. 

1st  Herd  Prize. 

let  Prize,  best  bull,  Emory's  Roan  Duke, 
let  Prize,  best  cow,  Lady  Languish. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

let  Prize,  9  year  bull,  Kirklevington  Lad. 
let  Herd  Prize,  to— 

Kirklevington  Lad. 
Miss  Renick  Royalty. 
Miss  Renick  Noxubee  3d. 
Miss  Renick  Royal. 
Miss  Renick  Rosette  3d. 

PIMLICO,  MARYLAND. 

1st  Prize,  Best  Herd. 
"       "  3yr  bull,  Emory's  Roan  Duke. 

*'       "  2  yr    "    Kirklevington  Lad. 

"      **    best  cow.  Miss  Renick  Royalty. 

"  2  yr  heifer.  Miss  Renick  Rosette  3d. 
Mr.  Emory  had  no  calves  on  exhibition  but 
can  show  some  good  ones  at  Poplar  Grove. 


It  will  Idc  seen  by  reference  to  the  adver- 
tisement ill  thi^  issu^  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Fulford, 
pf  Bel-Aif  Md.,  that  be  offers  two  pHi^e  yivi\- 

m%\^m\  io liia  spbnriW  h^r^  pf  Hark' 


"  BiTTER-SWEET,"  "  TiTCOMB'S  LET- 
TERS," and  "  Gold  Foil." — Three  vol- 
umes of  the  Charles  Scribner's  and  Sons 
Re-issue  of  the  complete  writings  of  Dr.  J. 
Holland,  revised  by  the  author  before  his 
death.  We  are  indebted  for  these  beauti" 
ful  volumes  to  Messrs.  Gushing  &  Bailey, 
of  Baltimore,  who  have  them  for  sale. 
Price  $1.25  each  volume.  The  name  of 
the  author  is  sufficient  to  recommend  these 
books  to  those  who  have  never  yet  been 
charmed  by  their  perusal  as  thousands 
have  been  in  years  gone  by.  They  singly 
or  collectively  will  make  appropriate 
presents  for  Ghristmas  and  furnish  choice 
reading  for  the  holidays — Bitter-Sweet," 
is  a  beautiful  poem. 


The  benefit  of  advertising  in  the  Mary- 
land Farmer,  is  shown  by  a  letter  lately 
received  from  Mr.  Beck,  enclosing  pay- 
ment for  his  advertisement,  stating  that  he 
has  lately  delivered  8  of  his  Poland  China 
pigs  and  engaged  33  for  future  delivery. 
He  closes  his  letter  by  saying:  "  The  Mary- 
land Farmer  is  a  good  medium  for  adver- 
tising in  my  line.''  Mr.  Beck  has  com- 
menced a  herd  of  Devon  cattle  by  the  pur- 
chase of  cow  Rena  3rd,  2263 — Rena  7th, 
2366,  and  a  half  interest  in  bull  Bar  -Bodine, 
1873.  From  these  he  hopes,  and  we  doubt 
not,  will  build  up  a  fine  herd  of  this  beau- 
tiful and  useful  breed  of  catde. 


To  Bee-Keepers. —  Those  who  wish 
information  upon  this  subject,  or  wish  to 
improve  their  bee  stock,  or  purchase  Ital- 
ian Queen  Bees,  should  correspond  directly 
with  Mr.  J.  Luther  Bowers,  of  Berryville, 
Clarke  County,  Va.  See  his  advertisement 
in  this  number. 


If  you  begin  pruning  fruit  and  ornamen- 
tal trees  and  shrubbery  while  young,  and 
and  follow  it  up  each  year,  you  can  form 
just  such  a  top  as  you  want.  If  your  tree 
needs  spreading  out,  cut  the  young  shoots 
ofl[  just  above  a  bud  on  the  outside  of  the 
ehoRt;  andifyoq  \vi^nt  to  train  upward, 
Iwf  a  hud  on  the  uppei^'^i       'lio  limli 


